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Bench nods to bench, each evil has its brother, 
And half the system just reflects the other. 





THERE is a curious and important effect produced by the Established 
Church in Ireland which is not commonly noticed, namely the sort 
of protectorate it exercises over other institutions which, in themselves 
indefensible, seem moderate and almost innocent by its side. The 
Church is like the Great Eastern, alongside of which the largest ship 
of war looks no more than a skiff; or the Californian pine, which 
dwarfs great oaks into brushwood. And yet the Common Law Esta- 
blishment, to which we now confine ourselves, is of a stature not 
easily overlooked, even with the Church in presence. Happily, 
indeed, the worst feature of the ecclesiastical system no longer dis- 
figures the administration of justice, which is no more disgraced by 
sectarian monopoly or party colours, so that we are enabled to consider 
its machinery solely with reference to the duties to be discharged and 
the corresponding provisions in England for the same purposes. 

We limit our attention at present, as we have said, to the Courts of 
Law, reserving for future consideration the Courts of Equity, to 
which, if we are not mistaken, the same criticism and censure will be 
found applicable. 

On the assembling of a new House of Commons, with much young 
blood in its veins, from which the nation will probably expect some 
solid service in other ways beside that of Parliamentary reform, it 
seems opportune to indicate every field in which there is work to be 
done; and there is this special inducement to take up the question 
which we are about to open, that there are no serious difficulties in 
the way of its settlement; it may excite local opposition and profes- 
sional hostility, but it cannot possibly be made in either country a 
sectarian or a party question. 
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The facts on which the following remarks will be founded are of a 
nature not to be easily disputed, as they are taken from the returns 
of judicial statistics for the years 1862, 1863, and 1864. There is also 
‘before us (and we shall occasionally avail ourselves of its statements) 
a well-informed pamphlet, published in Dublin in 1863, containing a 
careful analysis of the returns for the previous year. 

It is first to be remarked that each of the three Superior Courts at 
Westminster has its counterpart in the Irish capital. There is an 
Trish Queen’s Bench, an Irish Common Pleas, and an Irish Exche- 
quer ; but the whole judicial bench is not quite so large, there being 
twelve judges in Ireland and in England fifteen. The ratio of judicial 
strength is four to five, to which there would be no objection if this 
were also the ratio, or anything like it, of the judicial business in the 
two islands. Upon the determination of the latter ratio, of course, 
the whole question turns, and fortunately it needs no very tedious 
array of figures for its solution. 

Let us first compare the total amount of the law business of Ire- 
land with that of England. We shall then specially consider that 
fraction of it which affords employment to the judges. 

The amount of common law business of all kinds, judicial and non- 
judicial, has, from the nature of English law, a simple and unerring 
index in the number of writs issued out of the superior courts; for 


the writ is the origin and foundation of all legal proceedings. The 
writs (called “ writs of plaint”’ in the poetical language of the law) 
issued in the two countries, and returnable to one or other of the 
superior courts for the three years, 1862, 1863, and 1864, were as 
follows :— 


* Treland. England. 
1862 ae - 16,380 104,146 
B63) 4 8 ee - 16,671 100,042 
BOGE: eon te ears «a, 16588 113,678 


The average of the three years is 16,266 for Ireland and 105,955 
for England, indicating a gross amount of English law business con- 
siderably more than six times the amount of the law business of 
Ireland. It will be observed also that there is a decrease in Ireland 
in 1864, compared with 1863, to the extent of 923 writs, which the 
public will contrast with an increase in England of 13,636 on a com- 
parison of the same years. 

Here let us make a general remark before proceeding further. It 
might have been concluded d priori that six to one was about the 
ratio of English to Irish litigation, assuming it to be compounded of 
the ratios of population and wealth ;' and in strict logic we should 


(1) In the pamphlet already referred to we find this ratio calculated thus :—The 
writer first takes the ratio of the population in England and Wales to that of Ireland, 
which is about 7: 2. He then gets a fair approximation to the ratio of wealth by esti- 
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have been entitled to take our stand here, and leave it to the apologists 
for the present law-establishment to justify it by the statistics. But 
were we to press this point, it might be suspected that there was 
some latent weakness in the case ; and that, for some reason or another, 
the amount of legal business was as abnormal as many other social 
phenomena in Ireland. 

Returning, and following the course of the writs, Irish and English, 
to trace the business derived from them, the same proportion meets 
us at every step. In 1862, for example, the number of final judg- 
ments was 36,166 in England, and 6,240 in Ireland. It may be 
stated as a general law of legal statistics, equally true in both countries, 
that two-thirds of all causes commenced, or writs issued, perish before 
reaching the stage of final judgment. As with our offspring, so with 
our suits, large numbers expire in infancy or writhood ; and only those 
of hardy constitution, better nourished with funds, or vitalised by a 
keener spirit of litigation, survive to employ the bar and the bench. 

But even of final judgments but a small number are in cases which 
actually afford occupation to the judges. We may take the general 
proportion of Irish business to English to be established, and now 
apply ourselves particularly to the stages of proceeding which provide 
work for the Bench. 


Let us first compare the number of records entered for trial at 


Dublin and Westminster respectively in 1864, in the Superior Courts 
of the two countries :— 


Treland. England. 
Queen’s Bench . .. 102 839 
Common Pleas .. . 4 - 154 838 
Exchequer. . . . 150 824 


Wc eax SS 2,501 


Sut there is a Consolidated Nisi Prius Court in Dublin whose 


mating 1°, the gross value of the real property assessed for income-tax in the two 
islands; 2°, the value of funded property assessed for the same tax; 3°, the gross 
amount of professional and mercantile incomes assessed for income-tax. 
England and Wales. Treland, 
Real property . . . £132,247,269  £15,777,198 
Funded property .... 26,306,304 1,174,536 
Professional, &&. . .« « »« 77,824,790 4,604,257 





Total . . . £236,378,363  £21,555,991 
The ratio of wealth, then, appears to be about 11 : 1, and compounding this with 7 : 2, 
the ratio of population, he arrives at a ratio of about 6: 1, which may be taken as a 
reasonable approximation to the ratio of the legal business, and (as bearing the same 
proportion thereto) of the judicial duties also in the two islands. He then proceeds to 
establish the same conclusion by direct comparison of the facts hefore him in 1863. 

(1) As the trial of records at after sittings in Dublin is the duty of the three chiefs, 
who are entitled to the aid of an extra judge only when the excessive number of causes 
makes this task too severe, the puisne judges are not overwhelmed by their duties under 
this head. In 1864, out of 194 records tried at after sittings, only 23 (of which 15 were 
from the Exchequer) were tried by extra judges. 

K 
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business ought to be taken into account. In that court we find 156 
causes “ entered for trial” in 1864. We have therefore to contrast 
562 causes entered in Ireland with 2,501 in the Superior Courts at 
Westminster. 

Now let us compare the returns of trials “ defended.” The Irish 
total (including sittings before an extra judge, and the Consolidated 
Nisi Prius Court) is 263, the English 1,265. The number of defended 
trials in the English Queen’s Bench alone (303) exceeds the total of 
the Irish Courts. In the years 1862, 1863, the proportions were so 
nearly the same, that it would be waste of time and sheer prolixity 
to set out the figures. But it will be well to pause a moment and 
compute from the numbers we have given the difference of strain upon 
a judge in Ireland and a judge in England. For this purpose com- 
pare the numbers of defended trials, recollecting the relative numerical 
force of the two Benches. You will find by the Rule of Three that 
the strain on the Irish judge is represented by 22, the strain on the 
English judge by 84. 

A few more comparisons must be made to guard against the im- 
putation of unfair selection, or the supposition that some particular 
forms of return tend to strengthen the case more than others. It 
were to be wished that the tables were more symmetrical in all points 
than they are, but we confine ourselves to those matters in which the 
returns relate to proceedings, or stages of proceedings, absolutely alike. 
For instance, they enable us to compare directly the Judgments in 
contentious suits (technically called Judgments on Postea or Demurrer) 
in the two countries. The number of these in 1864, for the Superior 
Courts in Ireland, was 361 ; for the Courts in England, 1,885. 

The motions for new trials afford another direct contrast. In 
Ireland for 1863, 1864, the numbers were 81 and 104; in England, 
561 and 566." 

Or, set the Crown business in the Queen’s Bench in Dublin 
against the same business in the Queen’s Bench in London. Per- 
haps here the case for Ireland will wear a better face. In England, for 
the year 1864, we find 868 proceedings of every kind under the 
head of this peculiar jurisdiction ; in Ireland we find the “ moderate” 
number, 172. We are indebted for this well-chosen adjective to the 
Irish compiler’s introductory report, and he might justly have paid 
the same compliment to the whole mass of his returns. In his Preface 
he selects six heads of Crown business, amounting in 1863 to 82, falling 
in 1864 to 65, and apologises for their “ moderation” by stating that 

(1) It will be more satisfactory if we compare generally the motion business of the 
Superior Courts in the two countries ; but it is first to be explained that in England the 
fifth judge sits daily in chamber for this description of business, while the other four judges 
sit “in Bank;”’ but motions of the most important kind are made before the single judge. 


In Ireland, during term, a single judge sits in each court for an hour in the morning, 
t» hear motions of course; and out of term sits twice a week in the “ Consolidated 
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reforms have been made in the Queen’s Bench in England which 
have not yet been extended to Ireland. It is not very easy to under- 
stand this. It would seem to be an odd kind of reform from which 
a multiplication of proceedings is anticipated, and it is to be hoped 
this is not the direction the reform of the Irish system will take. 

In Ireland in 1862 there were 166 motions made on the Crown side 
of the Queen’s Bench, of which 54 were on notice. One case was 
disposed of on argument. In England, the same year, there were 264 
motions, of which 114 at least were on notice; and there were 75 law 
arguments on the Crown side of the Court. 

Of applications for writs of Mandamus and Habeas Corpus there 
were 86 in England in 1864; in Ireland the number was 19. 

Further details would hardly strengthen the case, as far as the law 
business in Dublin is concerned. In such a state of things, in such 
a famine of business, it is not easy to imagine what a mercy and 
god-send to the Bar, and indeed also to the Bench—the Queen’s 
Bench especially—the Fenian disturbance must have been, with its 
welcome crop of incidental motions and proceedings, not to speak of 
the rich harvest of the state trials themselves. 

“In the presence of such facts,” says the author of the pamphlet 
we have referred to, “one ceases to’marvel that too often in the middle 
of term the court day lists in Ireland should exhibit sometimes only 
one or two motions on notice, and sometimes only motions of course, 
as the business for the day; or that, lacking the regular business of 
sittings in Banco,-the duties of the Court of Error should be prayed 
in aid, or that their lordships, having in due form taken their seats 
upon the bench at the usual hour of eleven, should have finished the 
judicial business of the day and risen by one.” 

The Court of Error having been mentioned, let us examine the 


Chamber,” to hear motions both of course and on notice for all the courts. This being 
premised, the comparison stands thus. In England, for the year 1864, we find— 





Special motions in Banco, including New Trial Motions . . 1,271 
Special orders by singlejudge . . . . 2 1. ee ee « (211,378 
SIQONE co ore at ee a i ay ss ee 


All this is strictly judicial work, and in 3,810 cases there was attendance of counsel on 
each side, showing that the motions were contested. 
The Irish business to be placed in the other scale is as follows :— 





Special motionsin Bank. . . . . . w Kenia: 46 oe 
Issues settled. . . . Pgh) es a a ae Rye 
Motions in Consol. (Riemer ee OF Ee eer ee 

‘Tee cog es -< én ee, 


There were also made in England the same year 3,376 asi motions, &c., in Bank, and 
34,029 common orders in Chaniber, making together 37,405, to be contrasted with 3,491 
like motions in Ireland, the number being composed of 737 ex parte motions before the 
judge at morning sittings, 1,224 like motions in the Consolidated Chamber, and 1,530 
side-bar rules, the latter being merely oficial business, like a portion of the correspond- 
ing mass of business in England. 
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statistics of the several courts of appeal, and see how far they increase 
judicial labours. In Ireland there are three appellate jurisdietions— 
the Privy Council, the Exchequer Chamber, and the Court of Dele- 
gates. Beginning with the most exalted, let not the reader quake at 
the prospect of a fresh batch of figures, for there was no judicial 
business of any kind transacted by the Privy Council; after which it 
was hardly necessary for the returning officer to add that there were 
no “results,” or that the amount of fees was ni/. The Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber had more to do. We find sixteeen cases returned as 
set down for argument, including errors, appeals, and remanets ; the 
return for England being seventy-one under the same heads. As 
there is no longer a Court of Delegates in England, the fatigues of 
the Irish bench in this tribunal have no parallel on this side of the 
water. But they were probably not overwhelming, the appeals for 
the year having been only three. 

But, if in town the twelve heads of the law have: often little 
more to do than saunter down to the courts, don their wigs and 
robes, hear a few motions, and saunter home again in time for 
luncheon, perhaps their travail on the circuits will set the balance 
even. Let us therefore inquire whether they can plead the toils of 
the vacation as a set-off against the recreations of term. 

On the Irish circuits in 1864 there were 366 causes “ entered for 
trial ;”’ on the English circuits, 1,370. The number actually tried 
was in Ireland 287, in England 986 ; the latter figure exceeding the 
total of Nisi Prius causes in Ireland, town and country, tried and 
untried. And the year 1864 was favourable to Ireland; there were 
118 records tried on the Munster circuit, about twice the usual 
number. In 1863 it was only 58. In 1862 the Irish judges of 
assize had no more than 231 civil causes to detain them in the stifling 
air of court-houses from the fresh breezes of the sea, or the hill-side. 
The number in England for that year was 1,059. The records tried 
in 1864 on the English home and midland cireuits alone (379) 
exceeded the whole of the records on the six Irish circuits. In 1862 
we find the home circuit in England outnumbering in records the 
whole country business in Ireland." 

It appears, moreover, that the rural enjoyment of the Irish bench 
is as little poisoned by criminal as by civil business. As evidence of 
public morality, the small amount of criminal business is highly 
creditable to Ireland; but we are only concerned with it at present 
as far as it helps to make out a case for so large a judicial establish- 
ment. While in England, in 1864, the judges tried 4,745 criminal 
‘ (1) There are a few miscellaneous duties of a civil nature performed by the Judges 
of Assize in Ireland, which add but very little to their labours. They are principally 


appeals from the county courts, matters connected with the Grand Juries, and cases of 


malicious injuries. On the whole, there is a considerable decrease in 1864, compared 
with 1863. 
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cases, including those at the Central Criminal Court, the Irish judges 
tried 910 for the whole island; the cases at the Central Criminal 
Court alone exceeded the Irish total. In England the pressure of 
criminal business on each judge was represented by 316 cases; in 
Treland, by 75. 

There now remains, we believe, only one point of view in which 
we have yet to compare the gravity of judicial duties in Ireland with 
their gravity in England, It is still possible that the business of the 
Irish judges may make a more respectable figure, if estimated by the 
pecuniary importance of the causes litigated, not by their mere 
numbers. For the paucity of suits, or the few games played, the 
magnitude of the stakes may prove some compensation. What are 
the facts ? The returns not only show the total number of verdicts, 
but the sums given or recovered by them. In Ireland, for 1864, the 
total number of verdicts on circuit was 270; in England, 958. The 
numerical difference is not as striking as usual, but observe the differ- 
ence in the weight of the matters in litigation, While in England 
the sums recovered on all the circuits amounted to £207,510, on the 
Irish circuits they amounted only to £9,889. Of course, in the eyes 
of justice, as in those of philosophy, nothing is great or small; the 
balance must be as nicely poised in a matter of ten pounds as in one 
of a thousand ; but still the absolute magnitude of causes makes con- 
siderable difference in all those circumstances of an action which 
increase, diminish, or complicate judicial labour. Compare, also, the 
sums recovered in the three Superior Courts of England and Ireland 
in the year 1864— 





Treland. England. 

Queen’s Bench .... . £1,753 £48,258 
Common Pleas . .. . . 10,250 70,246 
Exchequer . . . «... 19,762 42,168 
ROsAL) <6) <) = ORgtOO £160,672 


The sums recovered in the English Exchequer, where the figure is 
lowest, exceeds by more than £10,000 the total of the sums in the 
three Irish courts. 

Tried, then, by the money-test, the English business was about five 
times as heavy as the Irish in town, and more than twenty times as 
heavy in the country. 

Here again let us remark that in these results there is nothing 
wonderful, nor are they stated to excite surprise. The only thing 
surprising is the immense machinery in Ireland for producing such 
small results. It is mountain and mouse again, only that the moun- 
tain can hardly be said to be in labour. 

In truth, the bulk of the causes tried on the Irish circuits were 
either causes which ought to have been disposed of in the county 
courts, or which it would be a valuable improvement in the law to 
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make triable before those cheaper and more expeditious tribunals. 
In 1864 there was not a single case of a sum recovered on circuit 
above £500, only 3 above £300, while there were 22 cases between 
£20 and £50, and 44 for sums not above £20. 

In Dublin there were 69 verdicts for sums above £50; for sums 
not over £50 there were 121, and for not above £20 the number was 
68. At Westminster there were 359 above £50, of which 55 were 
above £500. On the English circuit we find 73 verdicts over £500, 
and 251 over £50. 

In the year 1862, for all Ireland, there were only 122 verdicts in 
actions for sums exceeding the jurisdiction of the Civil Bill courts, 
and there were 285 verdicts for sums not exceeding that jurisdiction. 
Of the 16,380 writs issued in Ireland in 1862, the returns proved that 
5,567 were for sums not exceeding £20, and 4,465 for sums over £20 
and not exceeding £40. From all which the conclusion is inevitable 
that for a considerable proportion of the business which the judges of 
the Superior Courts in Ireland actually transact they might better be 
non-existent, as their duties would be discharged more to the advantage 
of the public by the inferior tribunals. Vacation to the Irish bench 
is no figure of speech. It is devoutly to be hoped that their pleasant 
excursions through the provinces keep time with the visitation tours 
of the right reverend bench, for the meeting of the wig and the 
shovel must needs be as merry as when augur met augur on the 
Suburra; except that not improbably in the present mood of the 
public, with its eyes once more turned towards reforms and retrench- 
ments, the heads both of the Church and the Law in Ireland would be 
in better humour if the former had more Protestants to brag of, and 
the latter more causes to try. It is obviously an inaccurate descrip- 
tion of the great judicial offices in Ireland to call them sinecures, for 
they are much better things. As it is with the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
there is just the show, or the slender amount of business which soothes 
the consciences of the receivers of splendid emoluments ; provides 
such gentle exercise for the faculties as even in the Castle of Indo- 
lence would not be disallowed; sharpens the appetite both in town 
and country, and (best effect of all) tends to hoodwink the good, 
easy, broad-shouldered British public. 

Here is the picture of the state of what is called business in the 
Superior Courts of Dublin, drawn for the year 1863 by the well- 
informed anthor of the “ Brief Analysis.” 


‘* Before me, as I write, lie the 21 Legal Diaries, or Court lists, for the 
Michaelmas Term just gone by, the bill of fare for the Sittings in Banco in 
each Court, exclusive of motions of course. 

** At the opening of the Term on the 2nd of November, the first Diary shows 
that there were in the Queen’s Bench, on the Crown side, one cause for argument 


and three motions ; and the subsequent Diaries show that during the Term six 
additional notices of motion were served. 
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‘On the civil side two causes and twelve motions appeared on the first list ; 
and during the term three additional causes were set down, and 29 notices of 
motion were served. 

‘In the Common Pleas, on the 2nd November, there were on the day list 
seven causes for argument and eighteen notices of motion; and during the 
Term five additional causes were set down and 33 notices of motion were served. 

‘*‘In the Exchequer, on the 2nd November, there were on the day list eight 
causes for argument and seyen notices of motion; and during the Term three 
additional causes were set down, and 43 notices of motion were served. 

‘“‘T have not the means of knowing whether all or how many of the causes so 
set down, or motions for which notices were so served, were heard or moved; 
but I am strongly persuaded that the several Courts were not troubled with all 
the motions, at all events. 

‘*To the above list we must add the trial by the Judge of the Consolidated 
Nisi Prius Court of 15 Records and 11 Civil Bill Appeals. 

‘‘ The trial during three days by another puisne Judge of 28 presentments— 
an unusually heavy crop in number and quality, as involving in one case an 
inquiry into the alleged malicious burning of a dwelling-house, and in seyeral 
other cases the value of a multitude of broken panes of glass. 

*‘A portion of the trial, by the Chief Baron of the protracted libel case. 

‘Ten days’ sitting of the Court of Error for the hearing of four causes. 

‘‘The pricking for Sheriffs and the nomination of a Bencher. 

“In this catalogue I have summed up the possible ‘judicial duties’ of the 12 
Common Law Judges for the 21 sitting days of the Michaelmas Term, in the year 
of grace 1863.” , 

The question, then, stands thus. The judicial duties in England 
being, on the whole, six times as heavy as those in Ireland, are per- 
formed by fifteen judges, while in Ireland there are twelve to dis- 
charge them. It is obvious that three Irish judges would be above 
the just proportion of judicial force necessary, on the supposition that 
the public is entitled to as much work from a judge on one side of the 
water as on the other. <A bench of four would, at all events, on 
the most liberal calculation, be ample, and the three Superior Courts 
in Ireland might and ought to be consolidated into one. The pre- 
sent Irish establishment would suffice for a population greater by ten 
millions than the population existing. The smaller island is as much 
over-wigged as she is over-mitred and over-churched ; and to divide 
both the judicial and episcopal staffs by four would be an operation by 
which neither justice nor religion would suffer. 

Considering the expense of the whole system, including the official 
part of the establishment, the return made to the public in real value, 
or actual service, is positively ludicrous. If our limits allowed us to 
go into the subject of the County Courts, their jurisdiction, state of 
business, and efficiency within the range of their powers, it would be 
easy to show that they might be greatly improved, and made the 
instruments of doing much of the business now brought into the 
Superior Courts, to the delay of justice, the serious injury of suitors, 
and for no conceivable purpose but to multiply fees for barristers, 
costs for attorneys, and to keep up a poor show of occupation for a 
bench out of all proportion to the public requirements. 





— 
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There can be no greater mistake than to suppose that the adminis- 
tration of justice gains either in dignity or despatch by a superfluity 
of courts or judges. The majority of the Irish judges are men whose 
character, talents, and knowledge of their profession, deserve all re- 
spect ; but the abilities of such men would be much more conspicuous 
if they had enough to do; and the credit lost to themselves is lost 
also to the bar, and to the administration of justice itself. It cannot 
but lessen the veneration with which the highest magistracies ought 
to be regarded, to see them by an absurd and extravagant system, 
reduced to the level of those Deaneries for which even an Irish 
Archbishop has nothing to say. An idle judge is more likely to 
be envied for his good luck than reverenced for his gravity or 
his learning. It ought not to be possible to speak of a judge as an 
idle man upon town. Morcover, the poor amount and mere show 
of business we have exposed cannot possibly afford the exercise of the 
judicial faculties necessary to keep them bright and vigorous, or up 
tothe mark of a well-worked Bench like that in England. The able 
men on the Irish Bench (and to disparage their ability is no part of 
our case) are themselves aggrieved by the very circumstances and 
position which make their offices coveted by the inferior minds who 
are always ready to barter intellectual distinction for a life of ease. 
An Irish judge, who has earned his clevation, is denied the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that he earns his salary as well. He has a right, we 
submit, to the same opportunities of distinction which his English 
brethren enjoy. It is no fault of his if, in the twelvemonth, he 
iries more cases of champagne than of law. 

The damaging effect is also to be noticed (for it is of serious 
importance) of insufficient work upon the conduct of forensic busi- 
ness. Wherever any public functionary is conscious that he is 
greatly overpaid in proportion to the duties he has to perform, he 
is naturally prompted to make the most of such business as he has, 
to extract as much credit as he can from it, at least the credit of 
diligence, by spinning it out to the very utmost. It is not from 
shirking any duty before him that the Irish judge is to be seen in the 
streets of Dublin in the very heart of the working-day ; on the 
contrary, he has already turned the little he has to do to the best 
account ; he has beaten it out as a gold-beater hammers a grain of gold 
mto an acre of yellow leaf; or as at Vauxhall in its time an expert 
waiter would overlay Middlesex with the slices of a single ham. 
Hence necessarily arises a tedious, prolix, discursive, talkative, and 
circumlocutory style of address or argument; hence not only the 
toleration, but the encouragement of loquacity, the “rauca gar- 
rulitas”” and the “ studium immane loquendi” characteristic of the 
Irish forum; hence the making of frivolous points and objections, 
and the maze of irrelevant discussions into which cases wander, when 
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there are too few behind to press them forward and force brevity and 
expedition on both the bench and the bar; hence the unchecked 
altercations of counsel, the judicial charge filling the day, and “to 
be continued” on the morrow, like a tale in a magazine; hence, 
when Miss Love sues Mr. Faithless for breach of promise, the cause 
takes the dimensions of the prosecution of Warren Hastings ;' hence 
the pleasant riot amidst which justice is administered, and the Mis- 
sissippi of words that passes for oratory with excited attorneys and 
the crinolines in the gallery. Who can wonder, moreover, where the 
line is so shadowy between toil and relaxation, that no weight of 
years, or defect of organs, or decay of faculties, is ever known to 
force an Irish judge into retirement? That even the sad incidents 
of “the sixth age” have no effect to make him change the ermine 
for the night-gown, the judgment-seat for the private elbow-chair ? 
That not long since a Baron of that Exchequer continued to sit when 
he was as old as Priam, and long after he had been blind as Belisa- 
rius? Or that at this moment the supreme place in the Queen’s 
Bench is filled by a magistrate of still hoarier antiquity and feebler 
powers—a man who might be the great-grandfather of half the bar, 
for whom the pitcher has long been broken, and the silver cord 
loosed, yet for whom the grasshopper, it would seem, has not yet 
become a burden, so aptly does it typify the weight of his duties ? 
These things are not seen, nor could they be seen, or happen, in 
England, where the labours of the bench are too great for energies 
which time has paralysed, and the interests staked on the proceedings 
of justice are too serious to tolerate a weakened intellect or a failing 
memory. 





In presence of such a case as this, it will scarcely be credited 
that a Royal Commission appointed two or three years since to in- 
quire into the constitution and establishment of the supreme courts 
of law in Ireland reported “that it was not expedient to re- 
duce the number of the judges in those courts!” Not expedient 
to reduce a bench three times too numerous for its work, if the 
English bench is not prodigiously overtasked! Not expedient to 
reduce the number of Irish judges, when it is notorious that 
frequently in mid term they take their seats at eleven o’clock to 
hear the voice of the crier at one proclaiming “'l'o-morrow! God 
save the Queen!” At least, if no terms are kept between the 
employment and number employed, let not the proportion between 
service and reward be violated also. Reduce the number or reduce 
the salaries. The cost of the Irish judicial establishment is £47,499 
per annum ; while the cost of the English, with sixfold duty, is only 

(1) While we are writing, we observe that the Fitzgerald Will case, in the”Probate 


Court, has already run to twenty-one days! The sun set three times on the speech of 
one counsel and twice on the eloquence of another. 
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£82,000. On the Irish scale the remuneration of the English bench 
ought to be £282,000 a-year. On the English scale the remuneration 
of the Irish judges ought to be under £20,000. And what are the 
grounds on which the Commission rested a report so amazing? They 
ought to be strong to support such a judgment. One of the reasons 
assigned was the following :—‘‘That as the business of the law 
courts in England has been increasing, so it may be expected that the 
judicial business in Ireland will increase also, considering the increase 
of wealth that has taken place there within the last twenty years.’”’ The 
increase of English business is an odd reason to offer for maintaining 
the establishment in Ireland, where business is clearly not increasing, 
whatever the increase may be of wealth, of which we have not heard 
much before, and which is certainly not deducible from the statistics 
of the law. Pactolus seems rather falling than rising, as far as 
wealth is to be estimated by litigation. To make out an argument 
it ought to be affirmed not only that Ireland is growing rich apace, 
but that the legal business keeps well abreast with the march of 
wealth, and consequently that it would not be worth while to reduce 
the present machinery, which in a few years would be no more than 
adequate to the public wants. Nay, in strictness it ought to be 
shown that the business is increasing much faster than the wealth, 
for assuredly if Ireland has been growing richer she has not been 
growing more populous; if she has gained in one of the elements 
that determine the amount of litigation, she has lost heavily in the 
other; and as the decline of population results from causes still at 
work, and not likely to be counteracted, it is highly improbable that 
it has yet reached its lowest point. 

But no such argument as we have supposed has been hazarded, or 
will be hazarded, although thick-and-thin supporters of extravagance 
are never wanting, no more than eagles about the carcass, with 
multitudes of other birds not quite so noble. To crave an injunction 
to stay the reform of so great an abuse until the country has grown 
rich and populous up to the mark of an establishment adapted to the 
Ireland of a distant future is about as reasonable as it would be to 
insist on maintaining the Church until the last Irishman has abjured 
Popery ; or keeping up the costly and mischievous pageant of vice- 
royalty, in hopes of the world returning (with Saturn and the Maid) 
to sailing-packets and mail coaches.' , 


(1) The returns for 1864, compared with those for 1863, afford no ground whatever 
for reckoning on an increase of law business generally in Ireland. The following cases 
of decline and fall are expressly stated in Mr. Handcock’s “ Introductory Report.” In 
the whole number of writs issued, a falling off of 963; in Crown proceedings in the 
Queen’s Bench, a decline from 82 to 65; in writs of execution a fall of 538; in the total 
amount of sums recovered by judgment, a‘decrease of £235,230; of side-bar rules a 
decrease of 47; of proceedings before a single judge, 19. In the “special jurisdictions” 
of the Superior Courts there is a falling off of 195 proceedings. In Revenue business of 
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The other ground taken by the Commissioners is no other than the 
prodigious properties of the number four, and Paley’s theory of its 
particular virtue in the constitution of a court of law. We almost 
wonder they did not go further back, and appeal to Pythagoras, in 
whose system the first square number was the very symbol of justice, 
i) ducavocvyn apiOpode Lede tcocp—as Aristotle in his Ethics has it. 

But it is not at all necessary to dispute the doctrine of either 
Pythagoras or Paley, which is simply irrelevant to the question ; 
assuredly Paley contemplated no such case as a bench of four with 
only employment for one, or rather three such benches. Nor, in 
truth, if it had been presented to him, need he have changed his 
view; he is to be cited as advocating four judges in a court, not for 
three courts where one would suffice, so that the reduction which 
ought to be made in the Irish law establishment would carry out his 
principle to admiration. 

The opposition to any reduction will probably not be from the 
bench itself, which can have no conceivable interest in opposing it, 
but a clamour is of course to be expected from the mob of petty 
officials concerned in defending every large, and especially every 
overgrown establishment ; in addition to the more general hubbub 
with which suggestions of economical reform are always received in 
Dublin, of which there is a signal instance whenever the Lord- 


Lieutenancy is threatened. The clearness of the case will not make 
the local resistance a whit less vehement. As Hobbes said of mathe- 
matics, its conclusions remain uncontroverted only because it happens 
that nobody is interested in disputing them.’ 


Marmion SAvace. 


the Exchequer the fall was from 194 to 110. The returns from the office for the regis- 
tration of judgments show a decline under various heads of 2,056 mattcrs. We find no 
increase claimed except under the head of business in Banco, against which, however, is to 
be placed, not only the English business in Banco, but a great part of the motion business 
before the single judge in Chamber. 

(1) Looking to the interests of the Irish Bar, it is gratifying to think that the ample 
provision of places makes some compensation for empty bags and deficient fees. The 
number of barristers, candidates for business, is at most about 430, for whom there are 
provided above 120 strictly professional offices, varying in salaries or other emoluments 
paid by the State from £100 to £8,000 per annum. The roll contains 7 Equity Judges, 
12 Common Law Judges, 1 Judge of the Probate Court, 3 in the Encumbered Estates 
Court, 2 in Bankruptcy, 1 in the Admiralty, 33 Chairmen of Counties, 4 Recorders, to 
which are to be added Attorney-General, Solicitor-General, 3 Sexjeants, a list of about 
50 Crown Prosecutors in Dublin and on the circuits, besides counsel to a number of 
boards and public establishments, such as the Excise, Post Office, Board of Works, and 
the like. Irish barristers, moreover, receive a fair proportion of the stipendiary magis- 
tracies, though situations not strictly legal. In India they are not neglected ; and they 
even complain, not without reason, of having almost a monopoly of law appointments at 
Sierra Leone, and all along the West African sea-board. 
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PROUDHON AS A WRITER ON ART.' 


Amoncst all the discouraging facts about the public reception of the 
fine arts, there is not one so discouraging as the difficulty of find- 
ing out what people really think. The sameness of shallow pro- 
fession that murmurs in our ears is a weariness to the soul. The 
orthodox in art, like the orthodox in some other matters, seem to 
find satisfaction in all acquiescence or verbal submission to their 
authority ; they are pleased and contented when ignorance repeats, 
without either feeling or understanding, the consecrated formule ; 
they are happy when any one says what they think, and irritated if 
he says what he thinks himself. It appears that many minds like 
echoes better than all the other sounds on earth, and willingly pass 
their lives in listening to nothing else. Nay, so wedded are they 
to this strange taste of theirs, that they wi// listen to nothing else. 

To all such—and alas! they are many—this book of Proudhon’s 
is not to be recommended. The sounds that come out of it are not 
repetitions but new voices, often flatly contradictory of our own, and 
of ali others hitherto familiar in our ears. Proudhon wasa very hard- 
headed, merciless disputant, far too sincere to bealways pleasant, saying 
what he thought “in words like cannon-balls.” One of his phrases, 
“ La propriété cest le col,’ was more than a cannon-ball, it was a 
bomb-shell. It was not exactly true, but there was just enough truth in 
it to make it very terrible. The pages of his book on art are charged 
with smaller bombs that explode in our faces as we turn the leaves. 

Proudhon was “let loose on this planet” for the purpose of 
awakening discussion on those fundamental postulates which society 
likes to take for granted. Nobody would ever discuss these, if some 
bold thinker did not from time to time attack them. In the realms 
of social philosophy, and we may now add of art also, Proudhon 
served the purpose of “ Her Majesty’s Opposition,” he was useful 
as resistance is to force. No force can be exercised without resist- 
ance, and, in intellectual matters, 7ea/ resistance, such as Proudhon’s, 
is very difficult to get. Ships that sail on water can go against the 
wind because they have hold with theirs keels upon a resisting 
medium; but balloons, those ships of the upper air, are driven 
helplessly to leeward because no strong element withstands their 
flying cars. In common practical matters the resistance is supplied 
by material difficulties, and men may sail; in the intellectual region 
there is too often no such resistance, and they drift. 

Before criticising these posthumous notes on art which Proudhon has 


(1) “Dv Privcire pe v’Art er pe sa Destination Soctare,” par P. J. Provpnon. 
Paris. 
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left us, it is quite necessary, in order that we may understand them 
rightly, to comprehend the strange nature of the man. 

If a great power evidently exists upon the earth, appearing in times 
and places far apart, and asserting itself victoriously as an influence 
strong enough to modify the existence of humanity, certain thinkers 
are satisfied that by the very fact of its wide and forcible action on 
mankind the power has a Divine authority, or is at least a natural 
product, and therefore to be examined respectfully. I am of this way 
of thinking, but Proudhon was not. Take, for example, the power 
of capital, and its exaction of tribute in the shape of interest. This 
power has not been created by the will of individuals, or the decision 
of governments ; it grows everywhere naturally. Its strength may 
seem to us occasionally a temptation to certain forms of tyranny, 
which legislation has a right to guard us against, but we humbly 
recognise the power of capital as an institution of the Supreme 
wisdom, and therefore cannot disapprove of it any more than we can 
disapprove of the natural collecting of water in lakes and seas. But 
Proudhon’s mind was so constituted that he was capable of feeling the 
strongest moral disapproval concerning the central institutions of 
Nature. To hoard capital, in his view, was really a crime, and the 
exaction of interest, robbery. Nor did“he maintain these views because 
he was poor, and envied the rich. He had opportunities of becoming 
richer, and refused to profit by them, from motives of conscience. 
Indeed, those English writers must have a very slight acquaintance 
with the private history of French republicans who believe them to 
have been actuated by a motive so easily explained as mere envy. 
They were enthusiasts who had a faith, and for that faith they gladly 
suffered poverty, exile, and imprisonment, when the abandonment of 
it would have given them ease, and often led them to much worldly 
prosperity. 

This peculiarity of Proudhon’s mind must be remembered when we 
read his criticism of art. Whatever offends his moral sense he vehe- 
mently opposes. Nothing is sacred for him but his own sense of what 
is right. There is a violence, a virulence, in his onslaughts which 
becomes most offensive if we lose sight for a moment of his peculiar 
point of view. But if we are irritated against him it is evidence 
of a want of philosophy in ourselves. Proudhon wrote unreservedly 
what he thought; he might have abstained from writing, or he might 
have written what other people thought. It may be doubted whether 
he acted wisely in leaving for publication his ideas on art, a subject 
of which he had no special knowledge; but there cannot be a doubt 
that if we concede this, and leave him the choice between expressing 
his own opinions or other people’s, it was his duty to us, his readers, 
to express his own. 

He had no diffidence, nor deference. But these are feelings rather 
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useful to warn us off literary ground than to guide us when we are 
on it, pen in hand. Men of strong convictions are always liable to 
the accusation of want of modesty. They say what they believe, as 
if they not only believed but knew it. Thorough belief has within 
itself an assurance equivalent to that of perfect knowledge. If a man 
has this, his writings will convey the impression that he is conceited 
when he is only convinced. There is immense assurance in Proud- 
hon’s manner, but it is only the language of genuine earnestness. 
Writers who are never in earnest about anything have a great ad- 
vantage over him in this respect; they can cultivate at leisure the 
amiable art of modesty. 

The first proposition of Proudhon which I should feel inclined to 
dispute is the one on which he founds his position as an art-critic, 
namely, the judicial competence of the uninformed spectator. The 
following paragraphs, translated and much condensed, contain the 
essentials of his argument! :— 


‘‘T know nothing by study or apprenticeship about painting, or sculpture, 
or music. I have always liked their productions as children like engravings. 
I am of that innumerable multitude which knows nothing of art, as to its 
execution, or of its secrets, which, far from swearing by a school, is incapable 
of appreciating manual skill, the difficulties overcome, the science of means and 
processes, but whose suffrage is the only one that artists aspire to, and for whom 
art creates. This multitude has the right to declare what it rejects or prefers, 
to signify its tastes, to impose its will upon artists. It may make mistakes, its 
tastes require to be awakened and exercised ; but it is the supreme judge. It can 
suy—and none may reply—‘I command ; it is your business, artists, to obey. 
Yor if your art repels my inspiration; if it has the pretension to impose itself 
on my fancy instead of following it ; if it dares to refuse my decisions ; if, in a 
word, it is not made for me I despise it, with all its marvels I repudiate it.’ 

** Nature has made us, as to ideas and sentiments, about equally artists. As 
the progress of knowledge is slow, and requires studies and efforts, so esthetic 
education is rapid. Authority in art is inadmissible. It is enough for any man 
to consult himself to be in a position to put forth a judgment on no matter what 
work of art. This is how I have constituted myself an art-critic, and I recom- 
mend all my readers to do the same. 

‘* T judge works of art by the taste for beautiful things which is natural to us, 
and especially by what I have learned in literature. I have no esthetic intui- 
tion, and it is only by reflection and analysis that I arrive at the appreciation of 
the beautiful. But it seems to me that the faculties of taste and understanding 
are not so far distinct that one cannot supply the place of the other. 

“* My quality of judge established, I do not hesitate to produce my decisions.” 


The theory that ignorant persons may judge of art is so popular 
that Proudhon will carry the suffrages of most readers with him, and 
it is of little use to oppose him by argument, because his theory 
flatters the self-esteem of the public, whilst the contrary one wounds 
it. I by no means accuse Proudhon of uttering this doctrine with @ 
view to flatter his readers, for he never condescended to any arts of 


(1) In all extracts from Proudhon, in the course of this paper, I have condensed 
whenever possible. 
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that kind, but the doctrine is very agreeable to them. If you tell 
people that they are good judges of art they like you for it, and 
willingly listen ; if you tell them that they are incompetent, and 
leave them to infer that you consider yourself competent, they 
become animated by less kindly sentiments towards you, and attri- 
bute your unacceptable doctrine to personal arrogance and conceit. 

To judge of any picture, statue, drawing, or engraving, three 
distinct kinds of knowledge are needed. First, an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the natural facts which ought, in that particular subject, to 
have been represented ; secondly, some considerable practical acquaint- 
ance with the means employed to represent the facts; thirdly, a 
philosophical comprehension of the intellectual or imaginative 
element in the work. 

Take, for example, a simple pastoral subject, the picture of 
“Ploughing in the Nivernais,” by Rosa Bonheur, in the Luxem- 
bourg. The facts to be known by any writer who would criticise 
that picture include the construction and movements of oxen, 
then (in a less degree in this instance because they are clothed) 
the construction and movements of men, after that the construc- 
tion of trees and earth, with the peculiar forms which the earth 
takes when it comes off the monld-iron, as Woolner says, “ wave 
lapping wave without a sound.” The sky, too, must have been 
studied, and it would be no disadvantage if the writer knew some- 
thing about ploughs, and had seen ploughing in the country repre- 
sented (the Nivernais), and were able himself to harness a yoke of 
oxen after the manner of the peasants in those parts, that he might 
know whether Rosa Bonheur had made no mistake in that matter. 
Then, as to colour, though the critic cannot be a colourist, he must 
have made coloured studies of oxen and ploughed land, or else he will 
have no notion of what the real colour of them is. Lastly, as to the 
philosophy of art, he must know enough of that to be able to assign 
its due place to the work in the history of art, and to determine how 
far it is imaginative and poetical, or if only prosaic and observant, 
what sort of prose it is, and what separates it from other prose, such, 
for instance, as that of Courbet. Criticism is nothing else than the 
application of a set of tests, which tests are numerous and delicate 
in proportion to the information and feeling of the critic. These 
tests are not little rules, easily learned, as some imagine, but results 
of elaborate knowledge of very various kinds. Now it ever happens 
that a critic is in full possession of all the knowledge needed for just 
criticism, he has: the means of applying one or two tests it may be, 
but these are not enough for the complete estimation of the work. 
What is called the publi¢ estimation of a work depends ultimately 
on the success with which it may have passed the successive ordeals 
of different tests applied by critics of various competence. The weak- 
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ness of most art criticism lies in its ignorance of those scientific and 
technical facts which supply the only accurate tests. Common criticism 
is a mere expression of personal liking or aversion, and deserves very 
slight attention indeed. Proudhon would elevate this criticism by 
Ignorance to the rank of something serious that artists are bound to 
obey ; that is, he would have Ignorance dictate to Knowledge. It 
has done so to some extent, but to a much less extent than Proudhon 
imagined; and every year the authority of Ignorance diminishes. 
The public now knows the difference, in England at least, between a 
critic who has grounds for what he advances and a writer who 
expresses merely his personal fancy or caprice, and it desires nothing 
so much as to find and follow competent guidance. The multitude is 
not the supreme judge. Its suffrage is not the only one that artists 
aspire to and for which art creates. True artists aspire to 
the judgment of those who are severally competent in the various 
specialities of criticism. When these have severally judged the 
work from their various points of view a general conclusion as to 
its merit is drawn from the mass of their testimony, and this general 
conclusion, more or less modified by time, passes current always in 
the end. It is encouraging to remember the establishment of 
Turner’s fame in spite of the popular verdict. He did not “obey” 
the multitude, he had “the pretension to impose himself on its fancy 
instead of following it;” he did “ dare to refuse its decisions.”” The 
multitude “despised his art with all its marvels” and “ repudiated 
it.” And with what result? All the popular outery and clamour 
were in vain, the few artists and connoisseurs who understood Turner 
silenced the thousands who could not comprehend him, and now, 
no thanks to any popular favour, his immortal name is engraven 
where they cannot efface it, high in the House of Fame. There is 
nothing in life more wonderful, more sublime, more cheering to our 
faith and hope, than the certain ultimate victory of the few who 
knon. 

Holding these views, believing that to produce art-criticism of 
any value needs laborious preparation, it follows that I cannot allow 
to Proudhon, who was entirely ignorant of art, the title of art-critic 
in any serious sense at all. And yet it seems well that he should 
have left us his impressions on the subject, because he wrote so very 
sincerely, and sincere writing about art, by thoughtful persons, is 
lamentably rare. Proudhon at least tells us what an ignorant thinker 
worked out in his own head, and in the course of his thinking by 
the sharp penetrating faculty of his mind, he got down to one or two 
obscure truths which are likely ere long to become widely known, at 
least to the more thoughtful class. of readers. He was the first to 
announce in print the relation between some modern art and the new 
Positive Philosophy. He fished up that murex, and deserves great 
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credit for it." His faculty as an art-philosopher was naturally large, 
but there is no evidence that he appreciated artistic performance. I 
mean that as a thinker he could grasp the historical relation of school 
to school, but as an observer I doubt whether he had that delicate 
insight which can justly compare picture with picture. 

Proudhon’s assertion that authority in art is inadmissible is not 
absolutely true, but an important truth lies hidden in the loose and 
too general phrase. Any pretension to universal authority in art is 
inadmissible, because no human being in the course of one life can 
acquire the knowledge necessary to’a universal art-critic. But, on 
the other hand, authority on special matters naturally asserts itself, 
and is always recognised so soon as the grounds of it are ascertained. 
In a cultivated age authority on particular subjects is allowed to all 
who can give evidence of superior knowledge on those especial 
subjects. What Proudhon rebelled against in his heart was the 
authority of superiority ; but such rebellion is always vain, because 
Nature herself instituted and ever sustains that just authority. 

The place due to the fine arts amongst the occupations of men 
would naturally occupy a thinker who busied himself so incessantly 
with social questions. The following passages show how severely 
Proudhon regarded art and artists from his point of view as a social 
moralist. 


‘‘ Whether painters represent drunken priests as Courbet does, or priests 
saying mass like Flandrin, or peasants, soldiers, horses, or trees, or effigies of 
antique personages of whom we know next to nothing, or heroes of novels, or 
fairies, angels, gods, products of fancy or superstition,—in what can all that 
seriously interest us? What good does it do to our government, our manners, 
our comfort, our progress? Does it become serious minds to concern them- 
selves with these costly trifles ? Have we time and money to spare? Certainly, 
we practical and sensible people, not initiated in the mysteries of art, have a 
right to ask this of artists, not to contradict them, but in order to be edified 
about what they think of themselves, and what they expect from us. Nobody, 
however, seems to have given a clear answer on these points. 

‘* Every two years, formerly it was every year, the government regales the 
public with a great exhibition of painting, statuary, &c. Industry never had 
such frequent exhibitions, and she has not had them nearly so long. In fact, 
it is an artists’ fair—putting their products on sale, and waiting anxiously for 
buyers. For these exceptional solemnities the government appoints a jury to 
verify the works sent, and name the best. On the recommendation of this jury 
the government gives medals of gold and silver, decorations, honourable men- 
tions, money rewards, pensions. There are, for distinguished artists, according 
to their recognised talents and their age, places at Rome, in the Academy, 
in the Senate. All these expenses are paid by us, the profane, like those of the 
army and the country roads. Nevertheless, it is probable that no one, either 
on the Jury, or in the Academy, or in the Senate; or at Rome, would be in a 
condition to justify this part of the budget by an intelligible definition of art 
and its function, either private or public. Why can’t we leave artists to their 
own business, and not trouble ourselyes about them more than we do about 


(1) It may be permitted me to observe that I had an article on the Positive Philosophy 
of the Fine Arts in preparation, before the publication of Proudhon’s book. 
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rope-dancers’ Perhaps it would be the best way to find out exactly what they 
are worth. 

‘“The more one reflects on this question of art and artists, the more one 
meets matter for astonishment. M. Ingres, a master painter, like M. Courbet, 
has become, by the sale of his works, rich and celebrated. It is evident that 
he, at any rate, has not merely worked for fancy’s sake. Quite lately he has 
been admitted to the Senate as one of the great notables of the land. His 
fellow-townsmen at Montauban have yoted him a golden crown. Here is 
painting, then, put on the same level as war, religion, science, and industry. 
But why has M. Ingres been considered the first amongst his peers? If you 
consult artists and writers about his value, most of them will tell you that he 
is the chief, much questioned, of a school fallen into discredit for the last thirty 
years, the classical school ; that to this school has succeeded another, which, in 
its turn, became the fashion, the romantic school, headed by Delacroix, who is 
just dead; that this one has given way, and is now partly replaced by the 
realist school, of which Courbet is the principal representative. So that upon 
the glory of Ingres, the venerable representative of classicism, are superposed 
two younger schools, two new generations of artists, as two or three new strata 
of earth are superposed on the animals contemporary with the last deluge. 
Why has the government chosen M. Ingres, an antediluvian, rather than Dela- 
croix or Courbet? Is art an affair of archeology, or is it like politics which 
has always been horrified by new ideas and walked with its eyes turned back- 
wards in history ? If so, then the last comers in painting would be the worst. 
Then what is the good of encouragement and recompenses? Let things go 
their own way, unless we would follow the advice of Plato and Rousseau, and 
ostracise this ‘ world of art,’ sod of parasites and corruption.” 


All this seems severe, but is very easily answered. Happily for 
the human race, it is guided in the right direction by its instincts 
before it has learned to account for its own doings by philosophical 
reasoning. Those who possess the instinct which either creates or 
appreciates works of art do not need to quiet their own consciences 
by any argument about the wisdom or utility of paying attention to 
the fine arts. The art faculty, like every other great faculty of our 
nature, carries within itself the assurance of its own lawfulness. If 
any argument is needed to satisfy those unfortunates who can only 
think and never feel, here is one, such as it is. Nature is always 
artistic, the very commonest things have artistic invention. A rose 
is beautiful and a toad is ugly, both are artistic. Now, so long as 
man’s work is unartistic, it is a discord in the universe, hence artists 
serve the purpose of bringing man and his belongings into visible 
harmony with nature. If you answer, “ What is the good of being 
brought into harmony with nature? we don’t care about artistic 
qualities even in nature itself; ’’ we can only say that art does not 
work exclusively for you, but that very many other persons find in it 
a sensible benefit and an addition to happiness. It is easily shown 
also that art adds to human knowledge, by giving it visibility and 
precision, but to do this the art itself must be conscientiously 
accurate, which until very lately it has seldom been. Indeed, the 
mission of art to humanity is only just begun, and it is less easy as 
yet to point to definite services rendered than it probably will be a 
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few centuries hence. Even now, however, we owe to many deceased 
artists much interesting and often really valuable information. Such 
an institution as the English National Portrait Gallery is a proof of 
the utility of art as a record. 

These questionings of Proudhon as to the utility of art are, how- 
ever, rather introductory to his own answer than the real question- 
ings of an inquirer who could give no answer, and believed that none 
could be given. Proudhon defines art as “an idealist representa- 
tion of nature and ourselves with a view to the physical and moral 
advancement (perfectionnement) of our species.” This is one of the 
best definitions hitherto constructed. It includes natural truth, 
idealism, landscape art, figure design, and the influence of art as 
drawing attention to, and leading towards, the improvement of our 
physical and moral life. It misses, however, the affections and 
sentiments which cause the production of all art that touches us 
closely. Art is the expression of the artist’s delight in what he sees 
or imagines, and an attempt to communicate the same delight to 
others, with a view to their sympathy and applause. Then Proudhon 
considers the esthetic faculty one of secondary rank, merely an 
auxiliary in the development of humanity, rather a feminine than 
a virile faculty, and predestined to obedience. Here also he is 
undoubtedly right from the political or social point of view, which 
estimates faculties according to their direct governmental power. 
The esthetic power influences only those who by their natural con- 
stitution are created the subjects of such influence ; ‘its weakness lies 
in the fact that it only governs those who are willing to be governed. 
Political power, on the other hand, governs also the unwilling. The 
difference between the two may be accurately estimated by the dif- 
ference in national importance between the Royal Academy and the 
House of Commons. But, on the other hand, considered apart from 
the question of power over others, I am not sure that the exsthetic 
faculty, especially when in its highest form of artistic invention, can 
be considered a secondary or an unmasculine faculty. Be assured 
that to paint a great picture or write a great poem is manly work in 
the strongest sense. Shakspeare and Michael Angelo were certainly 
manly ; and however firm our manhood, it is never too mighty for 
the great claims which the exigencies of noble art make upon it. 

The wisdom of such governmental encouragement of art as Proudhon 
questions may indeed be doubted, but the course pursued by the 
Emperor in selecting Ingres for honours rather than Courbet, or even 
Delacroix, is marked by Louis Napoleon’s usual tact and prudence. 
Ingres may be an “antediluvian,” but his merits, such as they are, 
have the advantage of universal recognition, whilst the merits of Dela- 
croix and Courbet are strongly disputed. The great evil of all govern- 
mental recognition of contemporary art is that persons in authority 
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can only honour “safe”? men, and these are seldom the greatest, 
never the most original. Calcott was a safe man, and got knighted ; 
Turner was not a safe man, and, thirty years ago, any official recog- 
nition of him would have excited much clamour, which would have 
caused the common people to doubt the judgment of their rulers. 
Besides, it does not follow that antediluvians should be necessarily 
worse than their successors; their only fault is to have aimed at 
qualities now no longer in fashion amongst artists ; but these qualities 
may nevertheless be desirable, and to have aimed at them may have 
been to render permanent service to the arts, even though they are 
for the present temporarily lost sight of in the pursuit of more novel 
aims. As to the fitness of the kind of honour bestowed on Ingres 
there is still, however, room for doubt. The fine arts do not teach 
men how to govern a country; and the severe study of form, which 
is Ingres’ sole claim to consideration, is not enough to make him 
vote wisely on such questions as will come before him in his senatorial 
capacity. 

Proudhon’s conception of art was large. He perceived the immense 
extension of the zsthetic faculty in man. He saw that not merely 
painting or sculpture, but everything that aims at the adornment 
of life, springs from that faculty. The truth is, that whenever we 
decorate a building or a piece of joiners’ work with the simplest 
moulding, whenever we enrich our dress with the least bit of braid 
or ribbon, or even put a wild flower in a button-hole, we are attempt- 
ing to give satisfaction to the artistic instinct. A manufacturer at 
Oldham put a cornice round the top of his factory at a cost of £1,500. 
That was poor art, but it was an attempt at art, and sprang from the 
instinct which erected the frieze of the Parthenon. The duty of 
artists and writers on art is to guide this blind instinct to a rational 
activity. Thus we might suggest to a savage, that instead of carving 
and staining his own face, he would do better to carve and stain 
wooden furniture ; and it is the duty of every writer on art in the 
present age to tell the people who invent the prevalent fashions in 
female dress, that although the desire for becoming costume is a 
right instinct, the existing mode is a disease of it. 

Proudhon’s chapter on the Ideal is somewhat unsatisfactory. So 
far as I understand the Ideal, it is the typical or perfect form to which 
nature tends. But there may be various ideals; indeed, they are 
infinitely numerous. Nature never quite reaches them in any indi- 
vidual creature ; but very clearly indicates them. Proudhon believed 
that there is Idealism in everything, even in a photograph of raw 
butcher’s meat, chopped in pieces. I confess I see no Ideal whatever 
in nature or in photography, but only hints giving us a clue to the 
Ideal. It is scarcely worth while, however, to discuss this point, on 
which there exists little difference of opinion amongst artists. The 
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difference which does exist, and which distinguishes modern art from 
the antique, is that we recognise a greater quantity or variety of 
ideals than the ancients did. This is of importance, because it makes 
our aims more various and our judgments more liberal than theirs. 


“For philosophers and savants,”’ says Proudhon, ‘‘the mode of expression 
ought to be rigorously exact. Artistic expression, on the other hand, is aug- 
mentative or diminutive, laudatory or depreciatory. So that the slavery to the 
pure idea, which characterises philosophy, science and industry, is just what 
destroys the «esthetic sentiment, the ideal, whilst artistic license gives birth 
to it. 


“The object of art is nof merely to make us admire beautiful things. The 
attainment of beauty is only the début of the artist. Our moral life consists of 
quite other things than this superficial and sterile contemplation. There are 
the variety of human actions and passions, prejudices, beliefs, conditions, castes, 
family, religion, domestic comedy, public tragedy, national epic, revolutions. 
All that is as much matter for art as for philosophy. 

‘« Art is essentially concrete, particularist, and determinative.” 


All that is very true and good, one or two phrases are even deep 
and show unusual insight. The way in which Proudhon defines the 
change which the fine arts love to make in all their materials is very 
accurate. ‘ Artistic expression,” he says, “is augmentative or dimi- 
nutive, laudatory or depreciatory.” His other assertion, that “the 
attainment of beauty is only the début of the artist,” is more likely to 
be disputed. Beauty and pleasure are considered by many to be the 
end of art; truth the end of science; morality the end of philosophy ; 
whereas Proudhon, being a seeker after truth, and a moralist, will 
have it that art also should seek after these things. I reserve the 
discussion of this point till we come to Proudhon’s more elaborate 
development of his doctrine. The last sentence, “art is essentially 
concrete, particularist, and determinative,” expresses a truth too often 
lost sight of by such critics as Proudhon himself, who forget that the 
particular truths and concrete forms of art can only be met by pars 
ticular and, so to speak, concrete criticism. Vague abstractions, or 
even abstractions which, considered philosophically, are not vague, 
aid us little in our attempts to estimate productions which always 
come before us with definite forms. Philosophy, or at least the broad 
philosophical spirit, is a necessary element in good art-criticism, but 
the knowledge of special facts is also indispensable to any one who 
would speak of an art which is “essentially concrete, particularist, 
and determinative.” 

Proudhon is less happy in a curious attempt he makes to distinguish 
the Ideal from the Idea. 


‘The Ideal is distinguished from the Idea, because the Idea is an abstract 
type, whilst the Ideal is the clothing given to the Idea by the imagination or 
sentiment. For example :— 

‘‘TpEA: It is safer to live in an humble condition than in a high one. Ideal: 
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Fable of the oak and the reed, combat of the rats and the weasels, when the 


princes of the rat army, with their plumes, not being able to get into the holes, 
were all massacred. 


‘*TpEA: Maternal tenderness. Jdeal: a hen and her chickens; the pelican ; 
opossums ; a woman giving suck to her child ; the lion at Florence.” 


This is zery wide of the mark. Proudhon first gives an abstract 
moral motion, and calls that the Idea; then an artistic illustration of 
it in visible shape, and calls that the Ideal. Turning to Liddell and 
Scott for reference to a Greek author who employed the word idéa in 
something like its modern artistic sense, I find that “in the Platonic 
Philosophy the idéac were not only cién, but something more, viz., 
the perfect archetypes, models, or patterns (Lat. forme), of which, 
respectively, all created things were the imperfect antitypes or repre- 
sentations.” The word tdéa, in art at least, does not mean a thought 
or a moral proposition, but a form seen in the mind. So far as a 
work of art realises this inner vision it is ideal. Realism is the 
surrender to outward vision ; idealism is the surrender to the inward 
vision. Proudhon’s examples of ideals are not necessarily ideals at 
all ; they might have been examples of servile realism. He confounds 
thought and ideality, just as our vulgar language continually confounds 
them. People say that they have ideas when they have only thoughts. 
By an extension of meaning which is metaphorical we talk also of 
musical ideas, because our language is not critically accurate enough 
to have a special word for that which the musician ears in his 
imagination. Proudhon’s “ideas” are only thoughts, or moral 
notions ; and his “ideals” only instances, or illustrations. But when 
Phidias imagined Jupiter, he saw in his mind a true artistic édea ; 
and when he wrought the great image in ivory and gold, he made a 
work which, as an attempt to realise that idea, was, so far as he 
approached it, ideal. 

Since Proudhon was before all things a moralist, seeking a definite 
moral utility in everything, and approving everything only just so 
far as it seemed to him helpful to moral progress, and since he by no 
means loved or understood art for itself, but only as a force or 
influence which might ameliorate men, it is evident that the principle 


of art for art must have been, in the highest degree, repugnant to 
him. 


‘“‘ Art for Art, as it has been called, not haying its lawfulness in itself, and 
resting on nothing és nothing. It is a debauch of the heart and dissolution of 
the mind. Separated from right and duty, cultivated and sought after as the 
highest thought of the soul and the supreme manifestation of humanity, art, or 
the ideal, shorn of the best part of itself, reduced to nothing more than an ex- 
citement of fancy and the senses, is the principle of sin, the origin of all slavery, 
the poisoned source whence flow, according to the Bible, all the fornications and 
abominations of the earth. From this point of view the pursuit of letters and of 
the arts has been so often marked by historians and moralists as the cause of the 
corruption of manners and the decadence of states; it is for the same reason 
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that certain religions—Magism, Judaism, Protestantism—havye excluded it from 
their temples. Art for art, I say, the verse for the verse, the style for the style, 
the form for the form, fancy for fancy; all these vanities, which eat up an 
age like a disease, are vice in all its refinement, evil in its quintessence. Carried 
into religion and morality, that is called mysticism, idealism, quietism, and 
romanticism : a contemplative disposition where the most’ subtle pride unites 
itself with the most profound impurity, and which all the true practical 
moralists have opposed with all their energy—Voltaire just as much as Bossuet.” 


This passage is so powerful, so full of conviction, so strongly 
coloured with the little crystal of truth, which is dissolved and dis- 
seminated in so much hot water of fanaticism, that very many good 
people on reading it would succumb at once, and never dare to oppose 
to such stern and lofty morality the resistance of reason and common 
sense. Let us examine for one moment what the principle of Art for 
Art really is. It simply maintains that works of art, as such, are to 
be estimated purely by their artistic qualities, not by qualities lying 
outside of art.! For instance, the comparative poetical rank of Byron 
and Bowles is not to be settled by a comparison of their religion and 
morality, but of their art. Leslie used to say that he remembered a 
versifier who considered himself a better poet than Byron, because 
Byron’s works often offended against morality, whereas his own were 
perfectly unexceptionable on that score. But amongst true critics, 
however desirable purity may appear to them, poetry is judged as 
poetry, painting as painting, music as music, art as art. So we say 
that naughty Alfred de Musset was a poet, because he wrought 
exquisite poetical work; and we say of good Mr. Tupper that he is 
no poet, because he has not those qualities of ear and intellect and 
imagination which are necessary to make one. If Mr. Tupper were 
very naughty, and! poor Alfred de Musset a canonised saint in 
heaven, that would not in the least affect our estimate of them as 
artists. It is in vain to write Jeremiads against this. A painter who 
paints supremely well, however few or feeble the moral lessons he 
inculcates, is sure of applause and immortality. What moral lesson 


(1) It is probable that if Proudhon were alive to answer me he would say that his 
objection refers less to the spirit in which works of art are estimated than to the spirit in 
which they are produced, that an artist who works for artistic ends alone is a lost being, 
whereas an artist who works for moral ends is always safe. Unfortunately for this 
view it happens that when art makes itself secondary to any moral or intellectual pur- 
pose, it almost always, as if of necessity, loses quality as art, and very frequently sinks 
so low (artistically speaking) as to get beneath the level of all that deserves the very 
name of art. The reader may remember Cruikshank’s large painting against drunken- 
ness, that was a painting with a praiseworthy moral purpose, but it was not a picture at 
all. (I have called it a “painting” because any piece of canvas covered with paint is 
entitled to that designation.) On the other hand I remember many pictures of drunken 
and immoral satyrs, by the great masters, which were not produced with that honour- 
able wish to combat moral evil and help moral good which animated Cruikshank, and 
yet were truly pictures, and as such are rightly considered treasures, whilst Cruikshank’s 
work is worth as much as the last teetotal lecture, and no more. 
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did Rubens teach? What sermonising is there in Titian? Even 
their sacred subjects are merely treated as artistic motives, and how 
utterly worldly they both were, how fond of pomp and vanity, how 
full of the lust of the flesh, the desire of the eyes, and the pride of 
life! Yet they are the princes of art; and the preachings, and the 
teachings, the inculcated lessons, the elaborate allegories, the ever- 
lasting impertinences of inopportune counsel that fill our modern 
exhibitions will all be swept into deserved oblivion, whilst these great 
men remain. 

When Proudhon says that “art for art has not its lawfulness in 
itself, and rests on nothing,” he forgets that art rests upon nature, 
and that truth is essential to it. The two great artists whom I have 
just instanced as famous for purely artistic qualities were pre-eminent 
for their marvellous powers of observation, and memory, and vividly 
truthful imagination. They are great because they saw so much and 
remembered so much, and because, when they imagined, they imagined 
with such astonishing veracity, and could so splendidly set forth 
outwardly on canvas what they had first seen inwardly. Art das its 
own lawfulness, which is dual, namely, the law of natural appear- 
ances and the law of artistic exigencies, and both these laws are so 
vast and so complex that it takes half a lifetime to learn them. No 
wonder that writers like Proudhon, who practise and advocate the art- 
criticism of pure ignorance should not even be conscious that these 
great laws exist. 

And even in such technical matters as the laying of a touch, or the 
judgment with which glazing and impasto are employed, or the pru- 
dence of using light or dark grounds, or whether it is better to get 
light transparently ‘through the colours or opaquely upon them, 
whether in water-colour it is better to use the sponge or forego it, 
whether in etching it is wiser to obtain darks by depth of biting or 
by multiplicity of lines, all such questions as these depend for their 
solution on the one law that the best method is always that which best 
renders the highest order of truth consistently with the permanence of 
the work. So that even in the way we estimate the most purely 
technical qualities of handling there is an understood reference to 
nature. What we call quality in work is a very great thing, and 
implies very great knowledge and observation of nature. Quality 
does vot rest on nothing. If a man can spread half a dozen square 
inches of canvas with oil paint in such a manner as to put what 
we call quality into it, that man has studied nature for years and 
years. 

And again, when writers like Proudhon consider the art of 
painting as of itself mere dissoluteness of the mind, they wholly 
forget the severe discipline that is necessary to success in it. This 
mistake is especially frequent in men who, having only gone through 
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the usual discipline of school education, consider the fine arts idle- 
ness. Latin and Greek are discipline, they know, but art is only 
“mental debauchery.” If such men would try to learn to draw in 
good earnest, they would find out whether art is a discipline or not. 
Are these gentlemen aware that ignorance lower than theirs looks 
upon their own pursuits as they, in their ignorance, look upon 
the pursuits of artists? Peasants and field-labourers almost always 
consider mental labour pure idleness. You and I may find a difficult 
author very hard work, but the ploughman over the hedge thinks we 
have a pleasant, idle time of it in our easy chairs. 

Proudhon makes a good and valuable distinction between personal 
and impersonal work. The official articles in the Moniteur he gives 
as instances of impersonal work, Michelet’s “ History of the Revolu- 
tion” as personal. Men of genius, who always have a strong per- 
sonality, hate doing impersonal work, and instinctively select those 
occupations where ‘their personality may ' exercise itself with effect. 
On the other hand, it is a decided advantage to men without special 
genius to follow what may be called more- impersonal occupations, 
they shelter themselves behind the strong shield of custom or offi- 
cialism. Fine art never ought to do this; it should always be 
frankly personal ; so ought most literature. Proudhon is right when 
he says that by his own personality the artist acts directly upon ours, 
that he has a power over us like that of the magnetiser over the 
magnetised, and that this power is stronger and stronger as the artist 
is more and more energetically idealist. To reduce this true doctrine 
to a concentrated expression, we may put it that the influence of an 
artist is in proportion to the energy of his ideality. 

In a few short chapters, Proudhon rapidly outlines the history of 
art. Egyptian art, according to him, is altogether typical, aiming 
only at the fixing of types; Grecian art is the worship of form; 
middle-age art is asceticism; the Renaissance was a rehabilitation of 
beauty, an ambiguous idealism; then the Reformation brought about 
the humanising of art, by reducing it to seek its material in common 
life. Rembrandt, according to Prodan; v was the Luther of paint- 
ing. Then came the French Revolution, with the great war of the 
classics and romantics; after that a long period of utter confusion 
and irrationality, out of which anarchy sprang at last the new school 
of Realism, which Proudhon regards as the final salvation and reno- 
vation of art, the principle which is ultimately to place it on a 
positive basis in perfect harmony with the rational spirit of modern 
intelligence. 

It is especially interesting to find in this historical summary what 
Proudhon thought of that great and fruitful movement in art, the 
Renaissance. He considered it to have been a reaction against the 
asceticism of the middle ages, and then a development of Catholicism 
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triumphant. The art of the Renaissance was the outward splendour 
and blossoming of the full-grown sovereign Papacy. Borrowing its 
means from Grecian art, it worked for the glorification of Papal 
Christianity. In this Proudhon sees nothing unnatural, Paganism 
had filtered into Christianity. ‘All religions have a common basis, 
and on the whole there is but one religion. What is made matter 
of reproach to Italian Christianity has happened more or less every- 
where; every people has retained, in embracing the new religion, as 
much as possible of its old superstition. Northern asceticism never 
got down to Italy, which always remained more Pagan than the rest 
of Europe.” Proudhon does not see much resemblance between the 
Venuses of ancient art and the Madonnas of the Renaissance; he is 
“in love” with the (female) saints of Raphael, but not with the 
antique goddesses. He has warmer sympathy with Gothic art, how- 
ever, though “ ascetic,’ and considers that it 


‘* Asserted itself with as much power as its predecessors and more sublimity. 
The Renaissance remains inferior to it on the grounds of geniality, originality, 
and artistic idea, because in the immense majority of its productions it had for 
its object to ally together two most incompatible things—the spirituality of the 
Christian sentiment, and the ideality of Grecian figures. This mixture of 
Paganism and Christianity, besides being an inevitable reaction against Catholic 
asceticism, had its utility, if only to remind us of antiquity, reconnect the chain 
of the ages, form the artistic communion of the human race, and prepare us for 
the Revolution. But it was not the less an entirely secondary task. 

*‘ What characterises the art and time of the Renaissance is the want of prin- 
ciples, or, if you prefer it, a tolerance incompatible with the ardour of a con- 
viction. The Church Triumphant has entered into her repose and her glory, it 
seems as if the purifying times of suffering would never more return to her. 
Whether from quietism or indifference, she protects equally works frankly 
Pagan and mystical conceptions. A mixture of Paganism and spirituality, the 


art of the Renaissance, like that of the Greeks, arrived at the idolatrous worship 
of form.” 


At the conclusion of the chapter Proudhon strongly objects to the 
figures of Christ executed at the period of the Renaissance, he does 
not like them at all, likes M. Renan’s Christ still less, and wants a 
revolutionary one of the temper of Danton and Mirabeau. 

On the whole this is a rational and philosophical way to speak 
about the Renaissance. During our recent heat of reaction against 
that movement very many of us have lost sight of its true character. 
Modern Liberals ought to look back to the revival of classical litera- 
ture, and the practical imitation of classic art which followed it, with 
feelings of especial and peculiar gratitude. It is to that movement 
that we all owe our modern intellectual emancipation. This is proved 
by the ardent hostility with which the enemies of modernism assail 
the Renaissance, and by their untiring endeavours to bring it into 
general discredit. It is true that the Renaissance led to a period of 
license in manners ; its palaces were not houses of purity, nor its great 
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luxury without sin; but it seems unhappily inevitable that every 
successive effort towards intellectual emancipation should be followed 
by temporary licentiousness of life. If this is really inevitable, it is 
to be regretted ; but the mind of humanity must and will advance in 
spite of these occasional disturbances of moral equilibrium. There 
are signs even now of something of this kind preparing itself for us, 
a new intellectual movement which is likely to be accompanied by 
some relaxation in conduct. What is certain is that without the 
Renaissance and the secular studies which it fostered, modern science 
and modern art would have been still unknown to us, and Europe 
would have stiffened into a Gothic China or Japan. 

But the Renaissance, in turning towards the literature and art 
of the ancients, fell into empty idealism, an idealism of externals. 
The art of the great time of the Renaissance had little apparent 
connection with the actual life of the age it flourished in. Proudhon 
quotes a saying, attributed to Raphael, that the business of art is 
not to represent things as nature makes them, but as she ought 
to make them; and Proudhon attributes the curious mixture of 
Catholicism and Pagan mythology which distinguishes the art of the 
Renaissance to this spirit of idealism, which was also the cause, in 
his opinion, of the moral corruption which immediately followed 
that movement. 

The effect of the Reformation upon art was to make it condescend 
to illustrate the actual life of its own time. It resisted the new 
Paganism into which art had thrown itself, and drove artists to 
paint what they saw by closing the fields of idolatry and idealism. 
The title of Proudhon’s chapter on this subject explains his view in 
one word, “La Réforme ; [art s’humanise.” The art of the Renais- 
sance may have been Divine, but it would not condescend to be 
human; aiming at what its professors thought God ought to, have 
done, it ‘failed to perceive the qualities of what he /ad done. Hence 
Proudhon gives a far higher place to Rembrandt than to Raphael, 
puts Rembrandt and Luther together, and Shakspeare along with 
them in a trinity of reformers. What he likes in Shakspeare is 
not so much his idealism as his true sympathy with common life 
and clear understanding of it. Proudhon regrets very much that 
France did not join this movement, and by no means approves that 
tiresome pedantry which even down to our own day has led French- 
men to ape the ancients. 

The war of the classics and romantics is not unfairly described by 
Proudhon. The ‘following passages contain, I believe, all that is 
most valuable in the argument of each party :— 


‘‘The romantics reproached the established tradition with two things: the 
first with setting aside fifteen centuries of history, whence the narrowness of its 
thought, and the want of life and originality and truth in its works; the 
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second with not even understanding its models, and being thereby thrown into 
endless contradictions. Is the history of Christendom nothing ? said they. Is 
it not as much matter for poetry as the Pagan mythology and wars? And if 
it is artistic material, why are we to confine ourselves to the limits of your 
classics? And then with your worship of classic form, which is your ideal, 
you sacrifice expression, which is not less important, and so fall into conven- 
tionalism and monotony. The ancients carved their calm gods because they 
believed in them; we, who seek action and life, common labours and civic 
duties, cannot accept them as models. 

‘‘The classics argued that art is absolute, universal, and eternal; that its 
rules, which are the laws of the beautiful, are, like the rules of logic and 
geometry, immutable; that the ancients practised them because they under- 
stood them, and hence left us incomparable works ; that there is only one and 
the same art in which nations more or less succeed; that the revolutions of 
history do not necessitate revolutions in literature and art, as the Renaissance 
artists proved; that to abandon a tradition, consecrated by so many master- 
pieces, would be to retrograde, and substitute the worship of the common-place 
for the worship of form; finally, that if the new school thought it could excel 
the old, it had better try, and would then be judged by its performance.” 


This last challenge, as Proudhon remarks, it was dangerous to 
accept. Old systems which have produced their full quantity of fruit 
always contemptuously invite young systems to show theirs; and 
when there is little or none to show, they would have it believed 
that the immature system is permanently unproductive. The Renais- 
sance had produced its fruit; romanticism was only just beginning 
to produce, so that any comparison on such ground was unfair. In 
these days we all see that romanticism was less a system than 
an emancipation, and that its greatest service is to have opened the 
way to the universality of modern naturalism. Classicism was a 
theory of limitation and restraint ; romanticism a deliverance from 
this ; naturalism is a boundless study of human life and the external 
world. Traces of the two first linger yet in art, and some elderly 
men, on the rare occasions when those once mighty watchwords are 
pronounced in these days, may even still feel a lingering ardour of 
partisanship, such as that great controversy kindled in their youth; 
but for the coming generation that war will be as much matter of 
history as the Wars of the Roses. 

The part of Proudhon’s book which will be read with most interest 
is that extending from the tenth chapter to the conclusion. The first 
nine chapters are full of principles and doctrines, of which I have 
just given an abridged statement; but in the tenth Proudhon enters 
on the direct discussion of the merits of modern painters. His first 
care is to define the two chief elements of every work of art, reason, 
and taste, and to affirm that criticism ought to possess these two 
qualities to be able to meet and measure them duly. In the word 
“reason,” Proudhon understands both sciences and morality ; what 
he calls “taste” includes everything that is to be measured by the 
esthetic faculty. I doubt whether he realised the full importance of 
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the sciences which treat of natural aspects; he was certainly under 
the impression that a man might write art criticism without them. 
And I doubt, farther, whether Proudhon rightly saw the limits of 
taste; probably he included under that head much that belongs to 
the higher faculty of invention, and to the more common gift of 
simple observation. However, taking the two words in his sense, we 
are to understand that in his criticism he insists always on the moral 
and rational side of art, and presents more reservedly his cesthetic 
judgments, which, he feels, may be simply personal. This is the 
way he himself puts it; a barer statement would be that he does not 
judge art as an art-eritic at all, but as a reasoner and moralist. 

Proudhon is very angry with Eugéne Delacroix because that 
painter had the misfortune to aim at the rendering of his own per- 
sonal impressions, and to say so. This is resented as the height of 
artistic presumption. An artist, according to Proudhon, is not to 
render his own impressions, but those of the public—those of P. J. 
Proudhon in particular, as one of the public. The artist is to embody, 
not his own ideas, but the collective ideas of his time. 

This is one of those pleasing theories which the vulgar are always 
so ready to accept. They like to flatter themselves that men of 
genius, after all, are not their teachers, but their servants and inter- 
preters. “It is we,” they delight to believe, “who have great ideas; 
the business of artists is to embody our conceptions, as the business 
of writers is to register our opinions.” It is true that much writing 
and painting’ attempts only this, and succeeds; but it is also certain 
that great men aim at something more than this. Delacroix certainly 
did, and so far gave evidence of greatness. Not that his art seems 
to me really grand and noble ; it is too agitated, too feverish, too full 
of morbid and false energy. Even his colour, which it is the fashion 
to admire, is generally violent and crude, and his composition often 
singularly awkward. With better health, and less irritability of 
nerve, he might have been a great artist, but he had not the calm of 
a mighty painter. Proudhon objects that he painted a great variety 
of subjects which he, Proudhon, does not care about, and then asks, 
“ Comprend-il mon. idée, sent-il mon idéal, saisit-il mon impression, 
i moi profane, qu’il s’agit sourtout d’intéresser, d’émouvoir, et dont on 
sollicite le suffrage?” The objection to this style of criticism is 
that it attributes far too much importance to the personal predilec- 
tions of the critic. What do we care about Proudhon’s “ idéal” 
when we are studying Delacroix? For any critic to say that a 
painter is irrational merely because he does not realise his, the critic’s, 
own impressions is a monstrous impertinence. 

Proudhon is severe on Ingres for his “stupid” work. The truth 
is that Ingres is wholly unintellectual. Long labour, and a narrow 
obstinacy, have given him unusual skill. in drawing the muscles 
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(which, nevertheless, as in the picture of St. Symphorien in the 
Cathedral of Autun, he often violently exaggerates), but no painter 
of great fame is so mindless. I have not seen his “ Vierge a la 
Communion,” but am fully disposed to believe all that Proudhon says 
against it as a pretty young girl posing charmingly, whereas it is 
evident that when Mary took her first sacrament, it being after the 
death of Jesus, she must have been at least fifty years old, and, having 
borne great sorrow, could scarcely have retained that early charm 
which grief and time so certainly wear away. I have not seen this 
picture, but I remember the Virgin in the same painter’s “Jesus 
disputing with the Doctors,” a face without character and without 
emotion, like the visage of a Baker, Street wax-work; and I 
remember the central figure, the boy Jesus—a conception so common- 
place that any religious printseller will offer you a hundred such. 
The high-water mark of Ingres’s art was reached in the Source, 
where all his fine knowledge of form was called for, and not one 
ray o dintelligence. 

There is an elaborate criticism of Léopold Robert. His pictures 
of Italian peasants have long been very popular in France, where 
they are rendered familiar by engravings. They have a great charm, 
an infinite grace of composition and delicate sense of beauty. No 
artist ever more admirably rendered the harmony of moving forms. 
His groups are arranged with such consummate art, that no limb, 
however joyously active, violates the profound accord. Hence we 
yield to these works as we yield to beautiful music; they are the 
music of forms in motion. We are filled with a deep satisfaction, 
and are glad that an order so exquisite should thus be arrested for 
ever. For in the actual world of men, beautiful groupings like these 
are scarcely seen ere they shattered, but in the works of a painter 
like Léopold Robert the elastic limbs hold themselves unweariedly, 
and the fair forms bind themselves together in a permanent edifice of 
grace. 

Whether Italian peasants ever do arrange themselves so felicitously, 
whether their limbs are so delicately moulded, and their faces so 
ideally beautiful, I cannot undertake to affirm. Proudhon utterly 
disbelieves these pictures. There is not corn enough on the cart, he 
says, for a real harvest, nor any genuine rustic life in these peasants 
of a painter’s dreamland. Very possibly Proudhon is right. Léopold 
Robert may have pursued an ideal, which, so far as actual rusic life 
is concerned, must be pronounced false in its superlative refinement. 
Yet though his gift may have been injudiciously employed, it was a 
great gift and a rare one, and art can achieve no perfect work 
without it. 

Proudhon considers Horace Vernet as irrational as Ingres and 
Delacroix. ‘‘ Sottise et impuissance, je n'ai pas d'autres termes pour 
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caractériser de pareils ouvrages.” Such is the verdict on Vernet’s works 
in general. Descending to particulars, we have a lively expression of 
dislike. Speaking of that prodigious canvas La Smala, our critic uses 
the following highly energetic language :—“ Otez-moi cette peinture : 
pour le vulgaire qui l’admire, elle est d’un détestable exemple ; 
pour les honnétes gens qui savent 4 quel sentiment elle répond, elle 
est un sujet de remords. L’auteur a été payé, je suppose; je 
demande que cette toile soit enlevée, ratissée, dégraissée, puis vendue 
comme filasse au chiffonnier.” 

I agree with Proudhon so far as this, that. Vernet’s work has no 
, intellectual or moral value, and that it is not even in any high sense 
artistic. Nevertheless, he was a great representative man, and, in 
his own peculiar way, one of the most marvellously endowed men 
who. ever lived. He painted French soldiers so exactly as French 
soldiers understand themselves that his works are, as it were, collec- 
tive works; it is as if the whole French army had taken up paint 
brushes, and, suddenly gifted with pictorial skill, wrought together 
unanimously. His pictures ought to be preserved as a thoroughly 
faithful record of the common French military mind of this age. 
The French soldier has a peculiar professional character, and, when it 
is not natural to him as a man, he rapidly acquires it by contact. 
Vernet loved that character ; and as he painted what he loved, he did 
it with a fidelity which, whatever critics may say, was by no means 
superficial. Gay, brave, thoughtless, poor, cheerful under privation, 
happy with a little luxury or honour—merry and kind habitually, yet 
stern and savage on occasion —of almost childish simplicity, yet with a 
tiger-like spring and fury in attack—these little madder-breeched 
heroes were beloved by Vernet sympathetically. He took the utmost 
interest in them all, knew everything about their existence, could 
remember every item of their uniforms as a mother remembers the 
little frocks of her own children. Proudhon has a profound comtempt 
for this interest in externals, but what is a soldier without his uniform 
and his arms? And Vernet could remember faces too, and paint 
every soldier from memory whom he had once looked at attentively. 
Proudhon is angry at Vernet’s honest taste for military life in its 
less elevating aspects, but what is more wearisome than perpetual 
heroics ? 

Proudhon finds it convenient to admit the degradation of modern 
art in order to herald the great reform which in his opinion is to 
renew and reinvigorate it. This reform is the substitution of justice 
and truth for wsthetic quality as the aim of the artist. We are 
familiar with this principle already in England in another form. 
Mr. Ruskin has often told us that art ought to place truth first, and 
beauty second. Proudhon goes a step farther, and says that in the 
human mind there is but a duality, or rather polarity, Conscience and 
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Science, or in other words, Justice and Truth; the faculty which 
perceives beauty he excludes, or wholly subordinates. Certainly 
there is much great art which is devoid of beauty, as for instance 
Durer’s; and there is much small art which has beauty, or at least 
that lower form of it which we call prettiness: yet the best art is 
both true and beautiful. Proudhon so strongly detests the principle 
of art for art, that what he most undervalues in works of art is 
precisely their artistic quality. Like many men of narrow culture 
who have got hold of a great truth, he has been dragged out of his 
depth by it. It seems to me that the right theory on this subject 
has never been precisely stated even by Ruskin, and still less by 
Proudhon. The relation of truth to «esthetic quality in painting is 
one of inferior rank, but prior necessity. This complex sort of 
relation occurs in many other things. In building, for instance, 
the work of the mason is of inferior rank to the work of the archi- 
tect, yet of prior necessity. In literature, grammatical accuracy of 
language is of inferior rank to the poetical gift, yet of prior necessity. 
In music, truth of intonation is of inferior rank to musical feeling, 
yet of prior necessity: So that, in my view, truth is to be put de/ore 
beauty as the first thing to be asked for, yet not above beauty as if it 
were the higher thing. ' 

All these theories and reasonings of Proudhon, of which I have , 
endeavoured to give an accurate account, are introductory to the 
main object of his work, which is the elevation of Courbet to the rank 
of a great rational artist, the reformer and regenerator of art. I 
prefer to reserve this part of the subject, and treat; Courbet in some 
future article, when I shall have had fuller opportunities for studying 
him. 


Puitre Ginpert HAMeERToN. 


(1) Proudhon never attempts to estimate the valuc of thought and imagination in art, 
and they can scarcely be brought under his duality. I should say that, in art, natural 
truth is lower than artistic invention, and yet more necessary; whilst artistic invention 
is lower than thought, and yet, for pictorial purposes, more necessary. In art, as in 
life, necessity and rank are often in inverse proportion, and what is most necessary is 
first asked for. The food of the body is the tirst want, the food of the mind the second. 
The material qualities of art are its first nucessity ; the spiritual come after. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE POPE’S MOUTH. 


Barto Rizzo had done what he had sworn to do. He had not found 
it difficult to outstrip the lieutenant (who had to visit Brescia on his 
way) and reach the gates of Verona in advance of him, where he 
obtained entrance among a body of grape-gatherers and others descend- 
ing from the hills to meet a press of labour in the autumnal plains. 
With them he hoped to issue forth unchallenged on the following 
morning; but Wilfrid’s sword had made lusty play; and, as is the 
case when the order has been given that a man shall be spared in 
life and limb, Barto and his fellow-assailants suffered by their effort 
to hold him simply half a minute powerless. He received a shrewd 
cut across the head, and lay for a couple of hours senseless in the 
wine-shop of one Battista—one of the many all over Lombardy who 
had pledged their allegiance to the Great Cat, thinking him scarcely 
vulnerable. He read the letter, dizzy with pain, and w vith the frank- 
ness proper to inflated spirits after loss of blood, he owned to himself 
that it was not worth much as a prize. It was worth the attempt to 
get possession of it, for anything is worth what it costs, if it be only 
as a schooling in resolution, energy, and devotedness :—regrets are 
the sole admission of a fruitless business; they show the bad tree ;— 
so, according to his principle of action, he deliberated; but he was 
compelled to admit that Vittoria’s letter was little else than a repe- 
tition of her want of discretion when she was on the Motterone. He 
admitted it, wrathfully : his efforts to convict this woman telling him 
she deserved some punishment; and his suspicions being unsatisfied, he 
resolved to keep them hungry upon her, and return to Milan at once. 
As to the letter itself, he purposed, since the harm in it was accom- 
plished, to send it back honourably to the lieutenant, till finding it 
blood-stained, he declined to furnish the gratification of such a sight to 
any Austrian sword. For that reason, he copied it, while Battista’s 
wife held doubled bandages tight round his head: believing that the 
letter stood transcribed in a precisely similar hand, he forwarded it 
to Lieutenant Pierson, and then sank and swooned. Two days he 
lay incapable and let his thoughts dance as they would. Infurma- 
tion was brought to him that the gates were strictly watched, and 
that troops were starting for Milan. This was in the dull hour 
antecedent to the dawn. ‘She is a traitress!” he exclaimed, and 
leaping from his bed, as with a brain striking fire, screamed, 
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“Traitress! traitress!” Battista and his wife had to fling them- 
selves on him and gag him, guessing him as mad. He spoke 
in a manner unusual with him, pompously and theatrically; called 
himself the Eye of Italy, and said that he must be in Milan or Milan 
would perish, because of the traitress: all with a great sullen air of 
composure and an odd distension of the eyelids. When they released 
him, he smiled and thanked them, though they knew that, had he 
chosen, he could have thrown off a dozen of them, such was his 
strength. The woman went down on her knees to him to get his 
consent that she should dress and bandage his head afresh. The 
sound of the regimental bugles drew him from the house, rather than 
any immediate settled scheme to watch at the gates. 

Artillery and infantry were in motion before sunrise, from various 
points of the city, bearing towards the Palio and Zeno gates, and the 
people turned out to see them, for it was a march that looked like the 
beginning of things. The soldiers had green twigs in their hats, and 
kissed their hands good-humouredly to the gazing crowd, shouting 
bits of verses :-— 

“Tm off! I’m off! Farewell, Mariandel! if I come back a 
sergeant-major or a Field-Marshal, don’t turn up your nose at me: 
Swear you will be faithful all the while; because, when a woman 
swears, it’s a comfort, somehow: Farewell! Squeeze the cow’s udders: 
I shall be thirsty enough: You pretty wriggler! don’t you know, the 
first cup of wine and the last, I shall float your name on it? Luck to 
the lads we leave behind! Farewell, Mariandel! ”’ 

The kindly fellows waved their hands and would take no rebuff. The 
soldiery of Austria are kindlier than most, until their blood is up. A 
Tyrolese regiment passed, singing splendidly in chorus. Songs of 
sentiment prevailed, but the traditions of a soldier’s experience of the 
sex have informed his ballads with strange touches of irony, that 
help him to his (so to say) philosophy, which is recklessness. The 
Tyroler’s ‘ Katchen’ here, was a saturnine Giulia, who gave him no 
response, either of eye or lip. 

“ Little mother, little sister, little sweetheart, ade! ade! My little 
sweetheart, your meadow is half-way up the mountain; it’s such a green 
spot on the eyeballs of a roving boy! and the chapel just above it, I 
shall see it as I’ve seen it a thousand times ; and the cloud hangs near 
it, and moves to the door and enters, for it is an angel, not a cloud; 
a white angel gone in to pray for Kiterlein and me: Little mother, 
little sister, little sweetheart, ade! ade! Keep single, Katerlein, as 
long as you can: as long as you can hold out, keep single: ade!” 

Fifteen hundred men and six guns were counted as they marched 
on to one gate. 

Barto Rizzo, with Battista nial his wife on each side of him, were 
among the spectators. The black cock’s feathers of the Tyrolese were 
still fluttering up the Corso, when the woman said, “ I’ve known the 
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tail of a regiment get through the gates without having to show 
paper.” 

Battista thereupon asked Barto whether he would try that chance. 
The answer was a vacuous shake of the head, accompanied by an 
expression of unutterable mournfulness. ‘“There’s no other way,” 
pursued Battista, “unless you jump into the Adige, and swim down 
half a mile under water; and cats hate water—eh, my comico?” 

He conceived that the sword-cut had rendered Barto imbecile, and 
pulled his hat down his forehead, and patted his shoulder, and bade 
him have cheer, patronisingly ; but women do not so lightly lose their 
impression of a notable man. His wife checked him. Barto had 
shut his eyes, and hung swaying between them, as in drowsiness or 
drunkenness. Like his body, his faith was swaying within him. He 
felt it borne upon the reeling brain, and clung to it desperately, calling 
upon chance to aid him; for he was weak, incapable of a physical 
or mental contest, and this part of his settled creed—that human 
beings alone failed the patriotic cause as instruments, while cir- 
cumstance constantly befriended it—was shocked by present events. 
The image of Vittoria, the traitress, floated over the soldiery marching 
on Milan through her treachery. Never had an Austrian force seemed 
to him so terrible. He had to yield the internal fight, and let his 
faith sink and be blackened, in order that his mind might rest supine, 
according to his remembered system ; for the inspiration which points 
to the right course does not come during mental strife, but after it, 
when faith summons its agencies undisturbed—if only men will have 
the faith, and will teach themselves to know that the inspiration must 
come, and will counsel them justly. This was a part of Barto Rizzo’s 
sustaining creed ; nor did he lose his grasp of it in the torment and 
the darkness of his condition. 

He heard English voices. A carriage had stopped almost in front 
of him. A general officer was hat in hand, talking to a lady, who 
called him uncle, and said that she had been obliged to decide to quit 
Verona on account of her husband, to whom the excessive heat was 
unendurable. Her husband, in the same breath, protested. that the 
heat killed him. He adorned the statement with all kinds of domestic 
and subterranean imagery, and laughed faintly, saying that after the 
fifteenth—on which night his wife insisted upon going to the Opera 
at Milan to hear a new singer and old friend—he should try a week 
at the Baths of Bormio, and only drop from the mountains when a 
proper temperature reigned, he being something of an invalid. 

“ And, uncle, you will be in Milan on the fifteenth ?” said the 
lady ; “and Wilfrid, too ?” 

“Wilfrid will reach Milan as soon as you do, and I shall un- 
doubtedly be there on the fifteenth,” said the general. 

“T cannot possibly express to you how beautiful I think your army 
looks,” said the lady. 
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“Fine men, General Pierson, very fine men. I never saw such 
marching—equal to our Guards,” her husband remarked. 

The lady named her Milanese hotel as the general waved his 
plumes, nodded, and rode off. 

Before the carriage had started, Barto Rizzo dashed up to it ; and 
“Dear, good English lady,” he addressed her, “I am the brother of 
Luigi, who carries letters for you in Milan—tittle Luigi !—and I 
have a mother dying in Milan; and here I am in Verona, ill, and 
can’t get to her, poor soul! Will you allow mé that I may sit up 
behind as quiet as a mouse, and be near one of the lovely English 
ladies who are so kind to unfortunate persons, and never deaf to the 
name of charity? It’s my mother who is dying, poor soul!” 

The lady consulted her husband’s face, which presented the total 
blank of one who refused to be responsible for an opinion hostile to 
the claims of charity, while it was impossible for him to fall in with 
foreign habits of familiarity, and accede to extraordinary petitions. 
Barto sprang up. ‘I shall be your courier, dear lady,” he said, and 
commenced his professional career in her service by shouting to the 
vetturino to drive on. Wilfrid met them as he was trotting down 
from the Porta del Palio, and to him his sister confided her new 
trouble in having a strange man attached to her, who might be any- 
thing. ‘“ We don’t know the man,” said her husband; and Adela 
pleaded for him: “ Don’t speak to him harshly, pray, Wilfrid; he 
says he has a mother dying in Milan.” Barto kept his head down 
on his arms and groaned ; Adela gave adoleful little grimace. “ Oh, 
take the poor beggar,” said Wilfrid ; and sang out to him in Italian: 
“Who are you—what are you, my fine fellow?” Barto groaned 
louder, and replied in Swiss-French from a smothering depth: “A 
poor man, and the gracious lady’s servant till we reach Milan.” 

“T can’t wait,” said Wilfrid, “I start in half an hour. It’s ail 
right ; you must take him now you’ve got him, or else pitch him 
out—one of the two. If things go on quietly we shall have the 
autumn maneeuvres in a week, and then you may see something of 
the army.” He rode away. Barto passed the gates as one of the 
licensed English family. 

Milan was more strictly guarded than when he quitted it. He had 
anticipated that it would be so, and tamed his spirit to submit to 
the slow stages of the carriage, spent a fiery night in Brescia, and 
entered the city of action on the noon of the fourteenth. Safe within 
the walls, he thanked the English lady, assuring her that her 
charitable decd would be remembered aloft. He then turned his 
steps in the direction of the Revolutionary post-office. This place 
was nothing other than a blank abutment of a corner house that had 
long been undergoing repair, and had a great bank of brick and 
mortar rubbish at its base. A stationary mellon seller and some 
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black fig and vegetable stalls occupied the triangular space fronting 
it. The removal of a square piece of cement showed a recess, where, 
chiefly during the night, letters and proclamation papers were 
deposited, for the accredited postman to disperse them. Hither, as 
one would go to a caffé for the news, Barto Rizzo came in the broad 
glare of noon, and flinging himself down like a tired man under the 
strip of shade, worked with a hand behind him, and drew out several 
folded scraps, of which one was addressed to him by his initials. He 
opened it and read :— 

“ Your house is watched. 

“ A corporal of the P . . . . ka regiment was seen leaving it this 
morning in time for the second bugle. 

“ Reply :—where to meet. 

‘Spies are doubled, troops coming. 

“The numbers in Verona ;— who heads them. 

“ Look to your wife. 

“ Letters are called for every third hour.” 

Barto sneered indolently at this fresh evidence of the small amount 
of intelligence which he could ever learn from others. He threw his 
eyes all round the vacant space while pencilling in reply :— 

“ 'V. waits for M., but in a box ” (that is, Verona for Milan). “ We 
take the key to her. 

“T have no wife, but a little pupil. 

“A Lieutenant Pierson, of the dragoons, Czech ;—white coats, 
helmets without plume ; an Englishman, nephew of General Pierson; 
speaks crippled Italian ; returns from V. to-day. Keep eye on him ; 
—what house, what hour.” 

Meditating awhile, Barto wrote out Vittoria’s name and enclosed it 
in a thick black ring. 

Beneath it he wrote :— 

‘“‘ The same on all the play-bills. 

“The Fifteenth is cancelled. 

“ We meet the day after. 

« At the house of Count M. to-night.” 

He secreted this missive, and wrote Vittoria’s name on numbers of 
slips to divers addresses, heading them “ From the Pope’s Mouth,” 
such being the title of the Revolutionary post-office, to whatsoever 
spot it might in prudence shift. The title was entirely complimentary 
to his Holiness. Tangible freedom, as well as airy blessings, were at 
that time anticipated, and not without warrant, from the mouth of 
the successor of St. Peter. From the Pope’s Mouth the clear voice 
of Italian liberty was to issue. This sentiment of the period was a 
natural and a joyful one, and endowed the popular ebullition with a 
sense of unity and a stamp of righteousness that the abstract idea of 
liberty could not assure to it before martyrdom. After suffering, 
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after walking in the shades of death and despair, men of worth and 
of valour cease to take high personages as representative objects of 
worship, even when these (as the good Pope was then doing) bene- 
volently bless the nation and bid it to have great hope, with a voice of 
authority. But, for an extended popular movement a great name is 
like a consecrated banner. Proclamations from the Pope’s Mouth 
exacted reverence, and Barto Rizzo, who despised the Pope (because 
he was Pope, doubtless), did not hesitate to make use of him by 
virtue of his office. 

Barto lay against the heap of rubbish, waiting for the approach of 
his trained lad, Checco, a lanky simpleton, cunning as a pure idiot, 
who was doing postman’s duty, when a kick delivered by that youth 
behind, sent him bounding round with rage, like a fish in air. The 
market-place resounded with a clapping of hands; for it was here 
that Checco came daily to eat figs, and it was known that the 
‘povero,’ the dear half-witted creature would not tolerate an 
intruder in the place where he stretched his limbs to peel and suck 
in the gummy morsels twice or thrice a day. Barto seized and 
shook him. Checco knocked off his hat; the bandage about the 
wound broke and dropped, and Barto put his hand to his forehead, 
murmuring: ‘“ What’s come to me that I lose my temper with a boy 
—an animal ?” 

The excitement all over the triangular space was hushed by an 
imperious guttural shout that scattered the groups. Two Austrian 
officers, followed by military servants, rode side by side. Dust had 
whitened their moustachios, and the heat had laid a‘ brown-red 
varnish on the faces. Way was made for them, while Barto stood 
smoothing his forehead and staring at Checco. 

“T see the very man!” cried one of the officers quickly. “‘ Weiss- 
priess, there’s the rascal who headed the attack on me in Verona the 
other day. It’s the same!” . 

“ Himmel!” returned his companion, scrutinising the sword-cut, 
“if that’s your work on his head, you did it right well, my Pierson ! 
He is very neatly scored, indeed. A clean stroke, manifestly ! ” 

“ But, here, when I left Milan! at Verona, when I entered the 
north-west gate there; and the first man I see as I come back is 
this very brute. He dogs me everywhere! By the way, there may 
be two of them.” 

Lieutenant Pierson leaned over his horse’s neck, and looked 
narrowly at the man, Barto Rizzo. He himself was eyed as in 
retort, and with yet greater intentness. At first Barto’s hand was 
sweeping the air within a finger’s length of his forehead, like one 
who fought a giddiness for steady sight. The mist upon his brain 
dispersing under the gaze of his enemy, his eyeballs fixed, and he 


became a curious picture of passive malice, his eyes seeming to say: 
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“Tt is enough for me to know your. features, and I know them.” 
Such a look from a civilian is exasperating: it is scarcely to be 
endured from an Italian of the plebs. 

“You appear to me to want more,” said the lieutenant audibly 
to himself; and he repeated words to the same effect to his com- 
panion, in bad German. 

“Eh? You would promote him to another epaulette ?” laughed 
Captain Weisspriess. ‘Come off. Orders are direct against it. 
And we’re in Milan—not like being in Verona! And my good 
fellow ! remember your bet ; the dozen of iced Riidesheimer. I want 
to drink my share, and dream I’m quartered in Mainz—the only 
place for an Austrian when he quits Vienna. Come.” 

“No; but if this is the villain who attacked me, and tore my coat 
from my back,” cried Wilfrid, screwing in his saddle. 

“And took your letter—took your letter ; a particular letter; we 
have heard of it,” said Weisspriess. 

The lieutenant exclaimed that he should overhaul and examine 
the man, and see whether he thought fit to give him into custody. 
Weisspriess laid hand on his bridle. 

“ Take my advice, and don’t provoke a disturbance in the streets. 
The truth is, you Englishmen and Irishmen get us a bad name 
among these natives. If this is the man who unhorsed you and 
maltreated you and committed the rape of the letter, I’m afraid 
you won’t get satisfaction out of him, to judge by his look. [’m 
really afraid not. Try it if you like. In any case, if you halt, I am 
compelled to quit your society, which is sometimes infinitely diverting. 
Let me remind you that you bear despatches. The other day they 
were verbal ones ; you are now carrying paper.” 

“ Are you anxious to teach me my duty, Captain Weisspriess ?” 

“Tf you don’t know it. I said I would ‘remind you.’ I can also 
teach you, if you need it.” 

“ And I can pay you for the instruction, whenever you are disposed. 
to receive payment.” 

“Settle your outstanding claims, my good Pierson!” 

“When I have fought Jenna?” 

“Oh! you’re a Prussian—a Prussian!” Captain Weisspriess 
laughed. “A Prussian, I mean, in your gross way of blurting out 
everything. I’ve marched and messed with Prussians—with oxen!” 

“T am, as you are aware, an Englishman, Captain Weisspriess. 
I am due to Lieutenant Jenna for the present. Afterwards, you or. 
any one may command me.” 

“As you please,” said Weisspriess, drawing out one stream of 
his moustache. “In the meantime, thank me for luring you away 
from the chances of a street row.” 

Barto Rizzo was left behind, and they rode on to the Duomo. 
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Glancing up at its pinnacles, Weisspriess said : “ How splendidly 
Flatschmann’s jagers would pick them off from there, now, if the 
dogs were giving trouble in this part of the city !” 

They entered upon a professional discussion of the ways and means 
of dealing with a revolutionary movement in the streets of a city 
like Milan, and passed on to the Piazza La Scala. Weisspriess 
stopped before the play-bills. ‘To-morrow’s the fifteenth of the 
month,” he said. “Shall I tell you a secret, Pierson? I am to 
have a private peep at the new prima donna this night. They say 
she’s charming, and very pert. ‘I do not interchange letters with 
Germans.’ Benlomik sent her a neat little note to the conservatorio 
—he hadn’t seen her; only heard of her, and that was our patriotic 
reply! She wants taming. I believe I am called upon for that 
duty. At least, my friend Antonio-Pericles, who occasionally assists 
me with supplies, hints as much tome. You’re an engaged man, or, 
upon my honour, I wouldn’t trust you; but between ourselves, this 
Greek—and he’s quite right—is trying to get her away from the 
set of snuffy vagabonds who are prompting her for mischief, and don’t 
know how to treat her.” 

While he was speaking, Barto Rizzo pushed roughly between 
them, and with a black brush painted the circle about Vittoria’s 
name. 

“Do you see that ?”’ said Weisspriess. 

“T see,” Wilfrid retorted, “that you are ready to meddle with 
the reputation of any woman who is likely to be talked about. Don’t 
do it in my presence.” 

It was natural for Captain Weisspriess to express astonishment at 
this outburst, and the accompanying quiver of Wilfrid’s lip. 

“ Austrian military etiquette, Lieutenant Pierson,” he said, “ pre- 
cludes the suspicion that the officers of the Imperial army are subject 
to dissension in public. We conduct these affairs upon a different 
principle. But, I’ll tell you what. That fellow’s behaviour may be 
construed as a more than common stretch of incivility. Ill do you 
aservice. I'll arrest him, and then you can hear tidings of your 
precious letter. We'll have his confession published.” 

Weisspriess drew his sword, and commanded the troopers in attend- 
ance to lay hands on Barto; but the troopers called, and the officer 
found that they were surrounded. Weisspriess shrugged dismally. 
“The brute must go, I suppose,” he said. The situation was one of 
those which were every now and then occurring in the Lombard towns 
and cities, when a chance provocation created a riot that became a 
revolt or not, according to the timidity of the ruling powers or the 
readiness of the disaffected. The extent and evident regulation of 
the crowd operated as a warning to the Imperial officers. Weiss- 


priess sheathed his sword and shouted, “Way, there!” Way 
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was made for him; but Wilfrid lingered to scrutinise the man who, 
for an unaccountable reason, appeared to be his peculiar enemy. 
Barto carelessly threaded the crowd, and Wilfrid, finding it useless 
to get out after him, cried,“ Whois he? Tell me the name of that 
man?” The question drew a great burst of laughter around him, 
and exclamations of “Englishman! Englishman!” He turned 
where there was a clear way left for him in the track of ‘his brother 
officer. 

Comments on the petty disturbance had been all the while passing 
at the Caffé La Scala, where sat Agostino Balderini, with Count 
Medole and others, who, if the order for their arrest had been issued, 
were as safe in that place as in their own homes. Their policy, 
indeed, was to show themselves openly abroad. Agostino was enjoy- 
ing the smoke of paper cigarettes, with all prudent regard for the 
well-being of an inflammable beard. Perceiving Wilfrid going by, 
he said, “An Englishman! I continue to hope much from his 
countrymen. I have no right to do so, only they insist on it. They 
have promised, and more than once, to sail a fleet to our assist- 
ance across the plains of Lombardy, and I believe they will—pro- 
bably in the watery epoch which is.to follow Metternich. Behold 
my Carlo approaching. The heart of that lad doth so boil the 
brain of him, he can scarcely keep the lid on. What is it now? 
Speak, my son.” 

Carlo Ammiani had to communicate that he had just seen a black 
circle to Vittoria’s name on two public playbills. His endeavour to 
ape a deliberative gravity while he told the tale, roused Agostino’s 
humouristic ire. 

“ Round her name ?” said Agostino. 

“Yes; and in every bill.” 

“ Meaning, that she is suspected !” 

“ Meaning any damnable thing you like.” 

“It’s a device of the enemy.” 

Agostino, glad of the pretext to recur to his habitual luxurious 
irony, threw himself back, repeating, “It’s a device of the enemy. 
Calculate, my son, that the enemy invariably knows all you intend to 
do; determine simply to astonish him with what you do. Intentions 
have lungs, Carlo, and depend on the circumambient air, which, if not 
designedly treacherous, is communicative. Deeds, I need not remark, 
are a different body. It has for many generations been our Italian 
error to imagine a positive blood relationship—not to say maternity 
itself—existing between intentions and deeds. Nothing of the sort! 
There is only the intention of a link to unite them. You perceive ? 
It’s much to be famous for fine intentions, so we won’t complain. In- 
deed, it’s not our business to complain, but Posterity’s; for fine inten- 
tions are really rich possessions, but they don’t leave grand legacies ; 
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that is all. They mean to possess the future: they are only the 
voluptuous sons of the present. It’s my belief, Carlino, from observa- 
tion, apprehension, and other gifts of my senses, that our paternal 
government is not unacquainted with our intention to sing a song in 
a certain opera. And it may have learnt our clumsy method of 
enclosing names publicly, at the bidding of a non-appointed pro- 
secutor, so to isolate or extinguish them. Whocan say? Oh, ay! 
Yes! the machinery that can so easily be made rickety is to blame; 
we admit that; but if you will have a conspiracy like a Geneva 
watch, you must expect any slight interference with the laws that 
govern it to upset the mechanism altogether. Ah—a! look yonder, 
but not hastily, my Carlo. Checco is nearing us, and he knows 
that he has fellows after him. And if I guess right, he has a burden 
to deliver to one of us.” 

Checco came along at his usual pace, and it was quite evident that 
he fancied himself under espionage. On two sides of the square a 
suspicious figure threaded its way in the line of shade not far behind 
him. Checco passed the caffé looking at nothing but the huge hands 
he rubbed over and over. The manifest agents of the polizia were 
nearing when Checco ran back, and began mouthing as in retort at 
something that had been spoken from the caffé as he shot by. He 
made a gabbling appeal on either side, and addressed the pair of 
apparent mouchards in what, if intelligible, should have been the 
language of earnest entreaty. At the first word which the caffé 
was guilty of uttering, a fit of exasperation seized him, and the 
excitable creature plucked at his hat and sent it whirling across the 
open-air tables right through the door-way. Then, with a whine, 
he begged his new friends to get his hat back for him. They 
complied. 

“We only called ‘ Illustrissimo!’” said Agostino, as one of the 
men returned from the interior of the caffé hat in hand. 

“The Signori should have known better—it is an idiot,” the 
man replied. He was a novice: in daring to rebuke he betrayed 
his office. 

Checco snatched his hat from his attentive friend grinning, and 
was away in a flash. Thereupon the caffé laughed, and laughed with 
an abashing vehemence that disconcerted the spies. They wavered 
in their choice of following Checco or not; one went a step forward, 
one pulled back; the loiterer hurried to rejoin his comrade, who was 
now for a retrograde movement, and standing together they swayed 
like two imperfectly jolly fellows, or ballet bandits, each plucking at 
the other, until at last the maddening laughter made them break, 
reciprocate cat-like hisses of abuse, and escape as they best could— 
lamentable figures. 


“Tt says well for Milan that the Tedeschi can scrape up nothing 
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better from the gutters than rascals the like of those for their service,” 
quoth Agostino. “Eh, signor Conte ?” 

“That enclosure about La Vittoria’s name on the bills is correct,” 
said the person addressed in a low tone. He turned and indicated 
one who followed from the interior of the caffé. 

“Tf Barto is to be trusted she is not safe,” the latter remarked. 
He produced a paper that had been secreted in Checco’s hat. Under 
the date and the superscription of the Pope’s mouth, “ La Virrorta ” 
stood out in the ominous heavily-pencilled ring: the initials of 
Barto Rizzo were in a corner. Agostino began smoothing his beard. 

“He has discovered that she is not trustworthy,” said Count 
Medole, a young man of a premature gravity and partial baldness, 
who spoke habitually with a forefinger pressed flat on his long 
pointed chin. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Count Medole, that you attach im- 
portance toa communication of this sort?” said Carlo, forcing an 
amazement to conceal his anger. 

“T do, Count Ammiani,” returned the patrician conspirator. 

“ You really listen to a man you despise ?” 

“T do not despise him, my friend.” 

“ You cannot surely tell me that you allow such a man, on his sole 
authority, to blacken the character of the signorina ?” 

“T believe that he has not.” 

“ Believe? trust him? then we are all in his hands. What can 
you mean? Come to the signorina herself instantly. Agostino, you 
now conduct Count Medole to her, and save him from the shame 
of subscribing to the monstrous calumny. I beg you to go with our 
Agostino, Count Medole. It is time for you—I "honour you for the 


part you have taken; but it is time to act according to your own 
better judgment.” 


Count Medole bowed. 

“The filthy rat!” cried Ammiani, panting to let out his wrath. 

“A serviceable dog,” Agostino remarked correctingly. ‘Keep 
true to the form of animal, Carlo. He has done good service in his 
time.” 

“ You listen to the man ?” Carlo said, now thoroughly amazed. 

“ An indiscretion is possible to woman, my lad. She may have 
been indiscreet in some way. I am compelled to admit the existence 
of possibilities.” 

“Of all men, you, Agostino! You call her daughter, and profess 
to love her.” 

“ You forget,” said Agostino, sharply. “‘ The question concerns the 
country, not the girl.” He added in an under-breath, “I think you 
are professing that you love her a little too strongly, and scarce give 
her much help as an advocate. The matter must be looked into. If 
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Barto shall be found to have acted without just grounds, I am certain 
that Count Medole”—he turned suavely to the nobleman—* will 
withdraw confidence from him ; and that will be equivalent to a rope’s- 
end for Barto. We shall see him to-night at your house ?” 

“ He will be there,’’ Medole said. 

“But the harm’s done; the mischief’s done! And what’s to 
follow if you shall choose to consider this vile idiot justified ?” asked 
Ammiani. 

‘She sings, and there is no rising,” said Medole. 

“She is detached from the patriotic battery, for the moment: 
it will be better for her not to sing at all,” said Agostino. “In 
fact, Barto has merely given us warning that—and things look 
like it—the Fifteenth is likely to be an Austrian feast-day. Your 
arm, my son. We will join you to-night, my dear Count. Now, 
Carlo, I was observing, it appears to me that the Austrians are not 
going to be surprised by us, and it affords me exquisite comfort. 
Fellows prepared are never more than prepared for one day and 
another day ; and they are sure to be in a state of lax preparation 
after a first and second disappointment. On the contrary, fellows 
surprised””—Agostino had recovered his old smile again—< fellows 


- surprised may be expected to make use of the inspirations pertaining 


to genius. Don’t you see?” 

“Qh, cruel! I am sick of you all!” Carlo exclaimed. “ Look 
at her; think of her, with her pure dream of Italy and her noble 
devotion. And you permit a doubt to be cast on her!” 

“ Now, is it not true that you have an idea of the country not 
being worthy of her?” said Agostino, slyly. “The chief, I fancy, 
did not take certain facts into his calculation when he pleaded that 
the conspiratrix was the sum and completion of the conspirator. You 
will come to Medole’s to-night, Carlo. You need not be too sweet to 
him, but beware of explosiveness. I, a Republican, am nevertheless 
u practical exponent of the sacrifices necessary to unity. I accept 
the local leadership of Medole—on whom I can never look without 
thinking of an unfeathered pie; and I submit to be assisted by the 
man Barto Rizzo. Do thou likewise, my son. Let your enamoured 
sensations follow that duty, and with a breezy space between. A 
conspiracy is an epitome of humanity with a boiling power beneath 
it. Youre no more than a bit of a mechanism :—happy if it goes 
at all!” 

Agostino said that he would pay a visit to Vittoria in the evening. 
Amuiniani had determined to hunt out Barto Rizzo and the heads of 
the clubs before he saw her. It was a relief to him to behold in the 
Piazza the Englishman who had exchanged cards with him on the 
Mottcrone. Captain Gambier advanced upon a ceremonious bow, 
saying frankly, in a more colloquial French than he had employed 
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at their first interview, that he had to apologise for his conduct, and 
to request monsieur’s excuse. “If,” he pursued, “that lady is the 
person whom I knew formerly in England as Mademoiselle Belloni, 
and is now known as Mademoiselle Vittoria Campa, may I beg you 
to inform her that, according to what I have heard, she is likely to 
be in some danger to-morrow?” What the exact nature of the 
danger was, Captain Gambier could not say. 

Ammiani replied: “She is in need of all her friends,” and took 
the pressure of the Englishman’s hand, who would fain have asked 
more but for the stately courtesy of the Italian’s withdrawing salute. 
Ammiani could no longer doubt that Vittoria’s implication in the 
conspiracy was known. 


Cuarrer XI. 
LAURA PIAVENI. 


Arrer dark on the same day antecedent to the outbreak, Vittoria, 
with her faithful Beppo at her heels, left her mother to run and pass 
one comforting hour in the society of the signora Laura Piaveni and 
her children. 

There were two daughters of a parasitical Italian nobleman, 
of whom one had married the patriot Giacomo Piaveni, and one 
an Austrian diplomatist, the Commendatore Graf von Lenkenstein. 
Count Serabiglione was traditionally parasitical. His ancestors all 
had moved in courts. The children of the house had illustrious 
sponsors. The house itself was a symbolical sunflower constantly 
turning towards Royalty. Great excuses are to be made for this, the 
last male descendant, whose father in his youth had been an Imperial 
page, and who had been nursed in the conception that Italy (or at 
least Lombardy) was a natural fief of Austria, allied by instinct and 
by interest to the holders of the Alps. Count Serabiglione mixed 
little with his countrymen,—the statement might be inversed,—but 
when, perchance, he was among them, he talked willingly of the 
Tedeschi, and voluntarily declared them to be gross, obstinate, offen- 
sive; bears,in short. At such times he would intimate in any cordial 
ear that the serpent was probably a match for the bear in a game of 
skill, and that the wisdom of the serpent was shown in his selection 
of the bear as his master, since, by the ordination of circumstances, 
master he must have. The count would speak pityingly of the poor 
depraved intellects which admitted the possibility of a coming Kingdom 
of Italy united : the lunatics who preached of it he considered a sort 
of self-elected targets for appointed files of Tyrolese jigers. But he was 
vindictive against him whom he called the professional doctrinaire, 
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and he had vile names for the man. Acknowledging that Italy 
mourned her present woes, he charged this man with the crime of 
originating them :—and why? what was his object? -He was, the 
count declared in answer, a born intriguer, a lover of blood, mad 
for the smell of it!—an Old Man of the Mountain; a Sheaf of 
assassins ; and more—the curse of Italy! There should be extra- 
dition treaties all over the world to bring this arch-conspirator to 
justice. The door of his conscience had been knocked at by a thousand 
bleeding ghosts, and nothing had opened to them! What was Italy | 
in his eyes? <A chess-board; and Italians were the chess-men to this 
cold player with live flesh. England nourished the wretch, that she 
might undermine the peace of the Continent. Count Serabiglione 
would work himself up to a climax of denunciation, and then look 
abroad frankly as one whose spirit had been relieved. He hated 
bad men; and it was besides necessary for him to denounce some- 
body, and get relief of some kind. Italians edged away from him. 
He was beginning to feel that he had no country. The detested title 
“Young Italy ” hurried him into fits of wrath. “Iam,” he said, 
“one of the Old Italians, if a distinction is to be made.”” He assured 
his listeners that he was for his commune, his district, and aired his 
old-Italian prejudices delightedly ; clapping his hands to the quarrels 
of Milan and Brescia; Florence and Siena—haply the feuds of villages 
—and the common north-Italian jealousy of the chief city. He had 
numerous capital tales to tell of village feuds, their date and origin, 
the stupid effort to heal them, and the wider consequent split ; saying, 
“ We have, all Italians, the tenacity, the unforgivingness, the fervent 
blood of pure Hebrews; and a little more gaiety, perhaps; together 
with a love of fair things. We can outlive ten races of conquerors.” 

In this fashion he philosophised, or forced a kind of philosophy. 
But he had married his daughter to an Austrian, which was what his 
countrymen could not overlook, and they made him feel it. Little 
by little, half acquiescing, half protesting, and gradually denational- 
ised, the count was edged out of Italian society, save of the parasitical 
class, which he very much despised. He was not a happy man. 
Success at the Imperial Court might have comforted him; but a 
remorseless sensitiveness of his nature tripped his steps. Bitter 
laughter rang throughout Lombardy when, in spite of his efforts to 
save his daughter’s husband, Giacomo Piaveni suffered death. No 
harder blow had ever befallen the count: it was as good as a public 
proclamation that he possessed small influence. To have bent the 
knee was not afflicting to this nobleman’s conscience ; but it was an 
anguish to think of having bent the knee for nothing. 

Giacomo Piaveni was a noble Italian of the young blood, son of a 
general loved by Eugene. In him the loss of Italy was deplorable. 
He perished by treachery at the age of twenty-three years. So 
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spiendid was this youth in appearance, of so sweet a manner with 
women, and altogether so gentle and gallant, that it was a widow- 
hood for women to have known him; and at his death the hearts of 
two women who had loved him in rivalry became bound by a sacred 
tie of friendship. He, though not of distinguished birth, had the 
choice of an almost royal alliance in the first blush of his manhood. 
He refused his chance, pleading in excuse to Count Serabiglione, that 
he was in love with that nobleman’s daughter, Laura; which it 
flattered the count to hear, but he had ever after a contempt for the 
young man’s discretion, and was observed to shrug, with the smooth 
sorrowfulness of one who has been a prophet, on the day when Giacomo 
was shot. The larger estates of the Piaveni family, then in Giacomo’s 
hands, were in a famous cheese-making district, producing a delicious 
cheese :—“‘ white as lambkins! ” the count would ejaculate most dole- 
fully ; and in a rapture of admiration, “ You would say, a marble 
quarry ! when you cut into it.” The theme was afflicting, for all the 
estates of Giacomo were for the time forfeit, and the pleasant agita- 
tion produced among his senses by the mention of the cheese reminded 
him at the same instant that he had to support a widow with two 
children. The signora Piaveni lived in Milan, and the count her 
father visited her twice during the summer months, and wrote to her 
from his fitful winter residences in various capital cities, to report 
progress in the settled scheme for the recovery of Giacomo’s property, 
as well for his widow as for the heirs of his body. “It is a duty,” 
Count Serabiglione said emphatically. “My daughter can entertain 
no proposal until, her children are duly established; or would she, 
who is young and lovely and archly capricious, continue to decline 
the very best offers of the Milanese nobility, and live on one flat in an 
old quarter of the city, instead of in a bright and handsome street, 
musical with equipages, and full of the shows of life?” In conjunction 
with certain friends of the signora, the count worked diligently for 
the immediate restitution of the estates. He was ably seconded by 
the young Princess of Schyll-Weilingen,— by marriage Countess of 
Fohrendorf, Duchess of Graatli, in central Germany, by which title she 
passed,— an Austrian princess ;—she who had loved Giacomo, and 
would have given all for him, and who now loved his widow. The 
extreme and painful difficulty was that the signora Piaveni made no 
concealment of her abhorrence of the House of Austria, and hatred of 
Austrian rule in Italy. The spirit of her dead husband had come 
to her from the grave, and warmed a frame previously indifferent to 
anything save his personal merits. It had been covertly communi- 
cated to her that if she performed due submission to the authorities, 
and lived for six months in good legal, that is to say, non-patriotic 
odour, she might hope to have the estates. The duchess had obtained 
this mercy for her, and it was much; for Giacomo’s scheme of revolt 
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had been conceived with a subtlety of genius, and contrived on a 


scale sufficient to incense any despotic lord of such a glorious milch- 
cow as Lombardy. Unhappily the signora was more inspired by the 
remembrance of her husband than by consideration for her children. 
She received disaffected persons; she subscribed her money ostenta- 
tiously for notoriously patriotic purposes ; and she who, in her father’s 
Como villa, had been a shy speechless girl, nothing more than beau- 
tiful, had become celebrated for her public letters, and the ardour of 
declamation against the foreigner which characterised her style. In 
the face of such facts, the estates continued to be withheld from her 
governance. Austria could do that: she could wreak her spite 
against the woman, but she respected her own law even in a con- 
quered land: the estates were not confiscated, and not absolutely 
sequestrated ; and, indeed, money coming from them had been sent 
to her for the education of her children. It lay in unopened official 
envelopes, piled one upon another, quarterly remittances, horrible as 
blood of slaughter in her sight. Count Serabiglione made a point of 
counting the packets always within the first five minutes of a visit to 
his daughter. He said nothing, but was careful to see to the proper 
working of the lock of the cupboard where the precious deposits were 
kept, and sometimes in forgetfulness he carried off the key. When 
his daughter reclaimed it, she observed, “ Pray believe me quite as 
anxious as yourself to preserve these documents.” And the count 
answered, “They represent the estates, and are of legal value, though 
the amount is small. They represent your protest, and the admission 
of your claim. They are priceless.” 

In some degree, also, they compensated him for the expense he was 
put to in providing for his daughter’s subsistence and that of her 
children. For there, at all events, visible before his eyes, was the 
value of the money, if not the money expended. He remonstrated 
with Laura for leaving it more than necessarily exposed. She replied, 
“‘My people know what that money means!” implying, of course, 
that no one in her house would consequently touch it. Yet it was 
reserved for the count to find it gone. 

The discovery was made by the astounded nobleman on the day 
preceding Vittoria’s appearance at La Scala. His daughter being 
absent, he had visited the cupboard merely to satisfy an habitual 
curiosity. The cupboard was open, and had evidently been ransacked, 
He rang up the domestics, and would have charged them all with 
having done violence to the key, but that on reflection he considered 
this to be a way of binding faggots together, and he resolved to take 
them one by one, like the threading Jesuit that he was, and so get a 
Judas. Laura’s return saved him from much exercise of his peculiar 
skill. She, with a cool “Ebbene!” asked him how long he had 
expected the money to remain there. Upon which, enraged, he 
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accused her of devoting the money to the aceursed patriotic cause. 
And here they came to a curious open division. 

“Be content, my father,” she said ; “the money is my husband’s, 
and is expended on his behalf. 


“ You waste it among the people who were the cause of his ruin !” 


her father retorted. 

“You presume me to have returned it to the Government, 
possibly ? ” 

“T charge you with tossing it to your so-called patriots. 

“Sir, if I have done that, I have done well.” 

“ Hear her!” cried the count to the attentive ceiling ; and address- 
ing her with an ironical “ madame,” he begged permission to inquire 
of "her whether haply she might be the person in the pay of the 
Revolutionists who was about to appear at La Scala, under the name 
of the signorina Vittoria. ‘“‘ For you are getting dramatic in your pose, 
my Laura,” he added, familiarising the colder tone of his irony. 
“You are beginning to stand easily in attitudes of defiance to your 
own father.” 

“ That I may practise how to provoke a paternal government, you 
mean,” she rejoined, and was quite a match:for him in dialectics. 

The count chanced to allude further to the signorina Vittoria. 

“ Do you know much of that lady ? ” she asked. 

“ As much as is known,” said he. 

They looked at one another; the count thinking, “I gave to this 
girl an excess of brains, in my folly!” 

Compelled to drop his eyes, and vexed by the tacit defeat, he pur- 
sued, “ You expect great things from her! e” 

“ Great,” said his daughter. 

“Well, well,” he murmured acquiescingly, while sounding within 
himself for the part to play. ‘“ Well—yes! she may do what you 
expect.” 

“There is not the slightest doubt of her capacity,” said his 
daughter, in a tone of such perfect conviction that the count was 
immediately and irresistibly tempted to play the part of sagacious, 
kindly, tolerant, but foreseeing father ; and in this becoming character 
he exposed the risks her party ran in trusting anything of weight te 
a woman. Not that he decried women. Out of their sphere he did 
not trust them, and he simply objected to them when out of their 
sphere. The last four words being uttered staccato. 

“ But we trust, her to do what she has undertaken to do,” said 
Laura. 

The count brightened prodigiously from his suspicion to a certainty ; 
and as he was still smiling at the egregious trap his clever but un- 
skilled daughter had fallen into, he found himself listening incredu- 
lously to her plain additional sentence :— 
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“She has easy command of three octaves.” 

By which the allusion was transformed from politics to art. 
Had Laura reserved this cunning turn a little further, yielding 
to the natural temptation to increase the shock of the antithetical 
battery, she would have betrayed herself; but it came at the right 
moment: the count gave up his arms. He told her that this signorina 
Vittoria was suspected. ‘ Whom will they not suspect!” interjected 
Laura. He assured her that if a conspiracy had ripened, it must fail. 
She was to believe that he abhorred the part of spy or informer, but 
he was bound, since she was reckless, to watch over his daughter; 
and also bound, that he might be of service to her, to earn by service 
to others as much power as he could reasonably hope to obtain. 
Laura signified that he argued excellently well. In a fit of unjustified 
doubt of her sincerity, he complained, with a querulous snap :— 

“You have your own ideas. You have your own ideas. You think 
me this and that. A man must be employed.” 

“ And this is to account for your occupation ?” she remarked. 

“Employed, I say!” the count reiterated, fretfully. He was un- 
masking to no purpose, and felt himself as on a slope, having given 
his adversary vantage. 

‘So that there is no choice for you, do you mean ?” 

The count set up a staggering affirmative, but knocked it over with 
its natural enemy as soon as his daughter had said, “ Not being for 
Italy, you must necessarily be against her :—I admit that to be the 
position !” 

“No!” he cried; “no; there is no question of ‘for’ or ‘ against,’ 
as you are aware. ‘Italy, and not Revolution:’ that is my motto.” 

“Or, in other words, ‘The Impossible,’” said Laura. “A perfect 
motto!” 

Again the count looked at her, with the remorseful thought: “I 
certainly gave you too much brains.” 

He smiled: “ If you could only believe it not impossible !” 

“Do you really imagine that ‘Italy without Revolution’ does not 
mean ‘Austria ?’” she inquired. 

She had discovered how much he, and therefore his party, sus- 
pected, and now she had reasons for wishing him away. Not daring 
to show symptoms of restlessness, she offered him the chance of 
recovering himself on the crutches of an explanation. He accepted 
the assistance, praising his wits for their sprightly divination, and 
went through a long-winded statement of his views for the welfare 
of Italy, quoting his favourite Berni frequently, and forcing the 
occasion for that jolly poet. Laura gave quiet attention to all, and 
when he was exhausted at the close, said meditatively, “ Yes. Well; 
you are older. It may seem to you that I shall think as you do 
when I have had a similar, or the same, length:of experience.” 
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This provoking reply caused her father to jump up from his chair 
and spin round for his hat. She rose to speed him forth. 

“Tt may seem to me!” he kept muttering. “It may seem to me 
that when a daughter gets married—addio !—she is nothing but her 
husband.” 

“Ay! ay! if it might be so!” the signora wailed out. 

The count hated tears, considering them a clog to all useful 
machinery. He was departing, when through the open window a 
noise of scuffling in the street below arrested him. 

“Has it commenced ?” he said, starting. 

“What ?” asked the signora, coolly ; and made him pause. 

“ But—but—but! ” he answered, and had the grace to spare her 
ears. The thought in him was: “ But that I had some faith in my 
wife, and don’t admire the devil sufficiently, I would accuse him point- 
blank, for, by Bacchus! you are as clever as he.” 

It is a point in the education of parents that they should learn to 
apprehend humbly the compliment of being outwitted by their own 
offspring. 

Count Serabiglione leaned out of the window and saw that his 
horses were safe and the coachman handy. There were two separate 
engagements going on between angry twisting couples. 

“Ts there a habitable town in Italy?” the count exclaimed 
frenziedly. First he called to his coachman to drive away, next to’ 
wait as if nailed to the spot. He cursed the revolutionary spirit as 
the mother of vices. While he was gazing at the fray, the door 
behind him opened, as he knew by the rush of cool air which struck 
his temples. *He fancied that his daughter was hurrying off in 
obedience to a signal, and turned upon her just as Laura was motion- 
ing to a female figure in the doorway to retire. 

“ Who is this ? ” said the count. 

A veil was over the strange lady’s head. She was excited, and 
breathed quickly. The count brought forward a chair to her and 
put on his best court manner. Laura caressed her, whispering, ere 
she replied: “The signorina Vittoria Romana !—Biancolla !— 
Benarriva!” and numerous other names of inventive endearment. 
But the count was too sharp to be thrown off the scent. “Aha!” 
he said; “do I see her one evening before the term appointed ?” 
and bowed profoundly. ‘The signorina Vittoria! ” ; 

She threw up her veil. 

“Success is certain,” he remarked and applauded, holding one’ 
hand as a snuff-box for the fingers of the other to tap on. 


“Signor Conte, you must not praise me before you have heard 
me.” 


“To have seen you!” 
“The voice has a wider dominion, signor Conte.” 
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“The fame of the signorina’s beauty will soon be far wider. Was 
Venus a cantatrice ?”’ 

She blushed, being unable to continue this sort of Mayfly-shooting 
dialogue, but her first charming readiness had affected the proficient 
social gentleman very pleasantly, and with fascinated eyes he hummed 
and buzzed about her like a moth at a lamp. Suddenly his head 
dived: “ Nothing, nothing, signorina,” he said, brushing delicately 
at her dress ; “I thought it might be paint.’’ He smiled to reassure 
her, and then he dived again, murmuring: “It must be something 
sticking to the dress. Pardon me.” With that he went to the bell. 
“T will ring up my daughter’s maid. Or Laura—where is Laura?” 

The signora Piaveni had walked to the window. This antiquated 
fussiness of the dilettante little nobleman was sickening to her. 

“Probably you expect to discover a revolutionary symbol in the 
lines of the signorina’s dress,”’ she said. 

“A revolutionary symbol!—my dear! my dear!” The count 
reproved his daughter. “Is not our signorina a pure artist, accom- 
plishing easily three octaves? aha! Three!” and he rubbed his 
hands. “ But, three good octaves!” he addressed Vittoria seriously 
and admonishingly. “It is a fortune—millions! It is precisely the 
very grandest heritage! Itis an army!” 

“T trust that it may be! ” said Vittoria, with so deep and earnest 
a ring of her voice that the count himself, malicious as his ejacula- 
tions had been, was astonished. He shrugged, with his mouth open, 
gesticulating to express speech, but not a word came. At that 
instant Laura cried from the window: “These horses will go mad.” 

The exclamation had the desired effect. : 

“‘ Kh ?—pardon me, signorina,” said the count, moving half-way 
to the window, and then askant for his hat. The clatter of the 
horses’ hoofs sent him dashing through the doorway, at which place 
his daughter stood with his hat extended. He thanked and blessed 
her for the kindly attention, and in terror lest the signorina should 
think evil of him as “one of the generation of the hasty,” he said, 
“Were it anything but horses! anything but horses! one’s 
horses!—ha!” The audible hoofs called him off. He kissed the 
tips of his fingers, and tripped out. 

The signora stepped rapidly to the window, and leaning there, 
cried a word to the coachman, who signalled perfect comprehension, 
and immediately the count’s horses were on their hind-legs, chafing 
and. pulling to right and left, and the street was tumultuous with them. 
She flung down the window, seized Vittoria’s cheeks in her two 
hands, and pressed the head upon her bosom. “ He will not disturb 
us again,” she said, in quite a new tone, sliding her hands from the 
cheeks to the shoulders and along the arms to the fingers’-ends, which 
they clutched lovingly. “He is of the old school, friend of my 
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heart! and besides he has but two pairs of horses, and one he keeps 
in Vienna. We live in the hope that our masters will pay us better! 
Tell me! you are in good health? All is well with you? Will 
they have to put paint on her soft cheeks to-morrow? Little, 
if they hold the colour as full as now! My Sandra! amica! should 
I have been jealous if Giacomo had known you? On my soul, I 
cannot guess! But, you love what he loved. He seems to live for 
me when they are talking of Italy, and you send your eyes forward 
as if you saw the country fnee. God help me! how I have been con- 
taining myself for the last hour and a half!” 

The signora dropped in a seat and laughed a languid laugh. 

“The little ones? Iwill ring for them. Assunta shall bring 
them down in their night-gowns if they are undressed ; and we will 
muffle the windows, for my little man will be wanting his song ; and 
did you not promise him the great one which is to raise Italy—his 
mother, from the dead? Do you remember our little fellow’s eyes as 
he tried to see the picture ? I fear I force him too much, and there’s 
no need—not a bit.” : 

The time was exciting, and the signora spoke excitedly. Messina 
and Reggio were in arms. South Italy had given the open signal. 
It was near upon.the hour of the unmasking of the great Lombard 
conspiracy, and Vittoria, standing there, was the beacon-light of it. 
Her presence filled Laura with transports of exultation; and shy of 
displaying it, and of the theme itself, she let her tongue run on, and 
satisfied herself by smoothing the hand of the brave girl on her chin, 
and plucking with little loving tugs at her skirts. In doing this she 
suddenly gave a cry, as if stung. 

“You carry pins,” she said. And inspecting the skirts more 
closely, ‘You have a careless maid in that creature Giacinta; she 
lets paper stick to your dress. What is this?” 

Vittoria turned her head, and gathered up her dress to see. 

“ Pinned with the butterfly ! ” Laura spoke under her breath. 

Vittoria asked what it meant. 

“ Nothing—nothing,” said her friend, and rose, pulling her 
eagerly towards the lamp. 

A small bronze butterfly secured a square piece of paper with 
clipped corners to her dress. Two words were written on it :— 


“SEI SOSPETTA ” 
(You are suspected). 


Grorce MEREDITH. 
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ON A UNIFORM POOR-RATE FOR LONDON. 


Tue present administration of the Poor-Law in London is unjust 
to the ratepayers and cruel to the poor. This sad, trite truth 
has been repeated and believed in, until men have come to accept 
it as a sort of fate, and to regard inequality of rating and its 
attendant evils as a mysterious dispensation of Providence, to be 
borne with resignation, and from which there is no escape. Even 
advanced thinkers on political and social subjects become positively 
timid when a fundamental change in the levying and application of 
the metropolitan poor-rate is spoken of; and because the crying 
necessity for a reform has been for years loudly proclaimed without 
tangible results, it is thought Quixotic and unpractical to advocate it 
now. “A very difficult question, and one affecting so many diverse 
interests,’ remarked a Radical member of the House of Commons to 
me the other day ; “Safer to get in the thin end of the wedge,” said 
another public man, whose earnestness and philanthropy are well 
known; and it may be fairly stated that whenever this subject is 
touched upon by educated people, the hardship and injustice of the 
present system are readily admitted, while the apparent impossibility 
of reconciling the hostile principles of centralisation and local self 
government is the main reason given for acquiescing in existing 
scandals. Tampering with the value of property is another objection, 
but one less dreaded than rousing the ire of petty dignitaries who, 
like so many Old Men of the Sea, override the wealth, intelligence, 
and respectability of the parishes they misrepresent, while clinging to 
and crushing down the poor. Yet many of the most formidable diffi- 
culties advanced are mere air bubbles, to be destroyed at the first touch, 
or dissipated by a breath, and it remains to be seen whether, when ° 
deaths from destitution, cruelty, and neglect, and persistent ill-treat- 
ment of the poor are shown to be in one scale, and a moderate adjust- 
ment of conflicting interests in the other, the nation will not insist 
upon humane, considerate, and politic action. From the very nature 
of things, no real good can be effected until London is placed under 
a uniform poor-rate. 

Of course it would be better to accept a modicum of justice, than to 
obtain none at all; but with a cry so old and urgent, and sufferings 
and sorrows so shocking and unnecessary, “the thin end of the 
wedge” theory strikes me much as if I heard of starving men with 
money in their hands purchasing tools wherewith to lay the founda- 
tion of.an oven, while bakers’ shops were open and bread ready to be 
bought. For though willing to admit difficulties, I am satisfied they 
are unconsciously exaggerated. A large majority of London parishes 
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would gain by a uniform poor-rate, and out of the minority losing, no 
one parish would suffer more than 10$d. in the pound in the whole 
year, while in some the increase on the present rate would be only 
Sd. in the pound, Formerly the rating of different parishes used to be 
quoted, and the extreme injustice of mulcting rich people of a few 
pence and poor people of several shillings, for a duty incumbent upon 
both, was brought prominently forward. After the 25th of March, 
however, Mr. Villiers’s Union Chargeability Bill of last session will 
come into operation in the metropolis as elsewhere, and all the parishes 
in a union be rated alike. For the purposes of this paper, it will there- 
fore be fairer to select two London parishes for quotation, which shall 
be neither the highest nor the lowest rated in the list. We shall 
thus see how present inequalities affect the pauper, and directly bring 
about the cruelties and neglect from which he suffers. 

The rateable value of the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, 
is, I find, from the county rating of 1864, the latest published, 
£1,076,274 ; and the total amount expended on the poor, and upon 
administration, salaries, and incidental charges connected with their 
relief, was £21,131, or 43d. in the pound on the large sum first 
named. During the week ended 14th of October, 1865, 951 poor 
people received out-door relief in this parish, and the total amount 
expended on them was £78 0s. 3d., or an average of 1s. 71d. per 
head. The cost of maintaining an in-door pauper here is, taking the 
average of the whole year, 4s. 73d. per week. The population of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, is 87,771, and the total number of its 
paupers, 1,677, or a per-centage of pauperism from population of 1,%. 
Let us now turn to St. George’s in the East. Here, the rateable 
value as returned in the county rating of 1864, is £196,735, and the 
total amount expended on the poor, £23,987, which sum is obtained 
by a levy made once a year of 2s. 51d. in the pound. In the week 
ended 14th of October, 1865, this parish granted 1,752 poor people 
out-door relief, and expended on them £85 18s. 10d., or an average 
of 113d. each, while the cost of maintaining in-door paupers is upon 
an average of the whole year 3s. 41¢. per head per week. The 
population of St. George’s in the East is 48,891, and the total number 
of its paupers 3,104, or a per-centage of pauperism upon population of 
63,. It should be clearly understood that the financial statistics 
I have given solely apply to the maintenance and management of 
the poor, and are exclusive of other rates. What are at present 
called poor-rates, include an expenditure of a very heterogeneous and 
miscellaneous character. The cost of parochial proceedings at law or 
in equity, payments for or towards the county, hundred, or borough 
rates ; a police rate, constables’ expenses, and costs of proceedings 
before justices, payments on account of the Registration Act, vaccina- 
tion fees, expenses allowed in respect of parliamentary or municipal 
registrations, payments under the Parochial Assessment Act (for 
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surveys and valuations), and loans repaid under the same, all come 
out of the sum collected as poor-rates. Thus, although in the year 
ending Lady Day, 1864, the total amount spent in the metropolis 
under this head was £1,489,732; only £876,292 was expended on 
relieving the poor; and while a uniform rate of 1s. 2;%d. in the 
pound for the year would provide for all charges of administration 
and relief, the present average poor-rate upon the whole of London 
is much higher, being 2s. lx‘cd. in the pound on its rateable value. 
That nearly half the poor-rates should be applied to other purposes 
than relieving the poor, is in itself a glaring evil, and one causing 
needless confusion and irritability in the minds of the people taxed. 

It would be easy to quote parishes and unions where the discre- 
pancies are even more telling than in the two selected, as where in- 
door paupers cost as little as 2s. 1d. per week, and where they cost 5s. ; 
er where out-door relief is given at the rate of 2s. 10d. a week, against 
83d. elsewhere. Keeping, however, to the two St. Georges, it will 
be seen that the rich parish in the west would in the event of uniform 
rating be called upon to spend 104d. in the pound more than it does 
now; while the poor parish in the east would gain 1s. 23d. by the 
change. Remembering that the average per-centage of pauperism 
upon population in the whole of London is but 3;4;; it is surely 
obvious that poor St. George’s in the East with its cruelly heavy 
per-centage of 6,5, is as unjustly burdened, as its opulent namesake 
of Hanover Square is, with but 15°, per cent. of pauperism on popula- 
tion, unduly relieved of its share in a common responsibility. It 
may be accepted, moreover, as an established fact, and one easy of 
comprehension, that wherever people are overrated paupers suffer. 
The 113d. a week doled out to the poor wretches in St. George’s 
in the East, doubtless represents an inadequate parochial expenditure 
throughout ; for with a large body of heavily-taxed ratepayers who 
are themselves only a step removed from pauperism, it becomes a 
matter of stern necessity that those in the receipt of parish relief 
should be improperly tended, and insufficiently fed. This is what 
inequality of rating really means; and in denouncing the short- 
comings of guardians it is well to remember that in poverty-stricken 
districts a sensible increase in parochial expenditure would at once 
augment itself, and that with terrible rapidity. The line of demarca- 
tion between the poor strugglers whose life is one hard fight “ to 
keep off the parish,” and their poorer neighbours who have accepted 
defeat and claim the mercy due to the vanquished, is a very narrow 
one, and an increase of burdens already crushingly heavy would be 
the signal for a vast addition to the numbers crying pitifully for 
help. 

Yet in the end this forced economy defeats itself, and thrusts into 
our workhouses people who need not necessarily be there. When an 
average of 113. a week is given for subsistence money to those claim- 
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ing out-door relief, we may be sure that the recipient will before long 
be driven by sheer hunger into the house, and so we save parish 
medical and relieving officers an infinity of trouble, but at once cost 
the ratepayers 3s.4jd. per week instead of the smaller sum. 
Thus the lack of proper funds acts and reacts upon the guardians 
and the poor, and makes it impossible either to remedy or prevent 
the chronic pauperism of a district. At present the medical officer 
who is overworked and underpaid, and the relieving officer, who is 
perhaps paid as much as he is worth, but who ought to be drawn 
from a higher class of society and be remunerated proportionately, 
have only to act together to send any sick or infirm person 
claiming relief into the workhouse, and there is too much reason to 
fear that this is frequently done. Once there, the rule is that the 
pauper becomes a permanent burden upon the parish, for the little 
home is broken up, and the wherewithal is wanting to commence 
life anew. In countless instances timely help, a temporary widen- 
ing of the parish purse-strings, would have enabled the workhouse 
inmate to tide over the difficulty of the hour, and preserve his 
independence by earning his bread. But the funds are wanting 
for this, and just as needy men are driven into expenses which those 
beforehand with the world escape; so needy parishes are managed 
at a disastrous cost, because an overstrained economy is the necessity 
of their corporate life. 

But the present condition of the pauper is the plea I would put 
forward most prominently. Starved, neglected, and not infrequently 
killed off before his time; his pale, wan figure makes a standing 
protest against the policy which would deny him common justice 
rather than the current value of bricks and mortar should be dis- 
turbed. For my own part, I am satisfied that the owners and 
occupiers of the property which would suffer—and how compara- 
tively slight the suffering would be, I have already shown—are so 
weary of the charge of unfairness, and so anxious that a proper 
system should supersede the present horribly inefficient one, that 
they would accept without much murmuring a readjustment which 
should ensure justice to the pauper, and the abolition of existing 
evils. Another important objection urged against equalising the 
poor-rates and abolishing the present parochial boards, is the storm 
of indignation the proposal would rouse among the pot-house 
politicians, vestrymen, and local orators, who, it is said, exer- 
cise more political influence than their censors give them credit 
for. This, as a question of expediency and practicability, demands 
grave consideration. If it be certain that local interests would be 
so outraged as to make the passing of a radical measure of reform 
hopelessly impossible, it is idle to quote statistics, to adduce argu- 
ments, or to trace the causes of the sufferings of the poor. But the 
case is by no means so desperate as the gentlemen adopting this 
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argument seem to think. As a large majority of the parishes in 
the metropolitan district would benefit pecuniarily by equalisation, 
we may be sure that the change, even if it involved the abolition 
of guardians, would be quietly taken. It needs a larger share of 
faith than is common in these latter days to believe in a local 
agitation against being presented with 1s. 7éd. in the pound, the 
amount some of the parishes would gain; and he would be a bold © 
advocate of the representative principle who put the abstract pleasure 
of voting for a guardian, against the tangible one of decreased pay- 
ment to the tax-gatherer. The opposition of local politicians, and 
the storm to be raised by them, would therefore be limited to the 
parishes called upon to pay more than they.do. This minority, from 
its containing more wealth, intelligence, and education than the rest, 
would, it may be fairly hoped, be disposed to receive any proposi- 
tion for a change temperately, and to give full weight to the hypo- 
thesis that, although the value of house property might be slightly 
depreciated, the sum total of human misery would be largely 
decreased. 

The argument that it is unfair to call upon the people of one 
district to contribute to the support of those dwelling in another, is 
disposed of by the cogent reasons which made the House accept 
Mr. Villiers’s Union Chargeability Bill. If we employ labour, and 
deny the labourer habitation, we ought not, therefore, to shake off 
the responsibility of providing for him when, old, worn out, and 
destitute, he claims help or an asylum at our hands. If, as is the 
case in many west-end parishes, the dwellings are all of such a 
character that the working classes, the servants out of place, the 
charwomen, laundresses, and the numerous rank and file of humble 
toilers following in the train of wealth, are compelled to sleep else- 
where, their employers should not for this reason escape the burden 
of their support; and on this ground it seems fair to extend the 
principle of the Union Chargeability Bill to the whole of the metro- 
polis, even if we put aside the higher consideration of humanity 
to the pauper, and justice to the poor ratepayer his half brother. 

Assuming, however, Parliament to decide that the present sum 
of £876,292 is to be raised equally, it is clear that it could not be 
used as a joint purse upon which the representatives of the various 
parishes might draw at their discretion. The guardians of an east- 
end parish gave a significant example the other day of what their 
course of action would be, had they the power of charging the cost 
of administration upon neighbours; and in the grumbling and 
dissatisfaction occasioned by an outlay which will be repaid out of a 
common fund, thoughtful people saw illustrated the confusion and 
extravagance which would follow upon a form of representation 
which would exist only in name. The guardians of poor parishes 
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would at once assimilate their expenditure to that of their most lavish 
brethren, and the expenditure on the poor would take such a sudden 
jump that the sum raised would be found inadequate, the rates would 
increase disastrously, and pauperism be stimulated instead of checked. 
To obviate this, I would sweep away all existing boards of guardians. 
With the removal of the artificial distinctions between parishes which 
are in these days an anachronism, the necessity for petty local depart- 
ments of self-government would cease. London would be practically 
one huge parish, which might be divided with advantage into six 
districts. Each of these might be governed by five trustees, or 
guardians, three unpaid and elected by the ratepayers, two paid 
and appointed by the Crown, and of the rank and status of the pre- 
sent Poor-Law inspectors. Upon these mixed boards should rest the 
responsibility of proper administration, honest expenditure, and of 
all minor matters connected with the relief of the poor. Officials 
of workhouses, medical officers, and visitors, should all be amenable 
to these central bodies, each of which should have full control over 
every detail of management, and be responsible only to the Poor- 
Law Board. With say six workhouses in each district, the inmates 
would of course be classified; imbeciles in one workhouse, the 
chronically infirm in another, the acutely sick in a third, the able- 
bodied in a fourth, and so on. The medical and other officers 
appointed to each would of course be selected for special aptitude, and 
responsible for the treatment of the people under their care ; and State 
infirmaries would be thus ready to our hand with but slight additional 
expense. The vile system of employing pauper wardsmen and pauper 
nurses would be abolished. Those fit to nurse or to exercise super- 
vision would be made to earn their living; those unfit would take 
their place as regular inmates. As an additional security for efficient 
management, the Crown trustees might be moved periodically from 
one district to another, and the discipline be assimilated to the ad- 
vantage of all. The elected trustees should be men of position and 
character, who would consider themselves guardians of the poor as 
well as of the rates. It is a mistake to suppose there would be any 
difficulty in securing the services of such men. The rating qualification 
raised, and made a reality instead of a sham, and the tacit encourage- 
ment given by the co-operation of responsible Crown officials as 
fellow-workers, would make the office one to which any honourable 
citizen might aspire. There are in every community able men of 
what may still be termed the senatorial class, to whom public life, 
with its pleasures and its duties, would be very welcome, and by whom 
the responsibility of dealing with the ratepayers’ money and pro- 
viding for the poor might well be shared. These are unhappily 
the very people least likely to compete for the office of guardian 
now; and it is notorious that the post is filled by those having 
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something to sell the parish, or having relatives of whom the parish 
may buy, or for whose wants the parish may provide. The only 
ex officio guardians are county magistrates, and a few officials of the 
Poor-Law Board whose other vocations leave them no time to take 
part in the deliberations of the local assemblies, and who would be pro- 
bably left in a minority of one if they attempted to do more than recom- 
mend or suggest. In many agricultural districts county magistrates 
take personal interest in parish matters, regularly attend the weekly 
meetings, and are really guardians of the poor. But in the parts of 
London where misery and pauperism are most rife, and where a check 
upon jobbing and mismanagement is most necessary, there, as a 
matter of course, a resident county magistrate is rarely found. The 
essential difference between provincial and metropolitan unions will 
be readily estimated from the following figures :—Stratford-on-Avon 
has 18 ex officio members of its parish board; Malton and Scar- 
borough have 16 each; Chertsey, 12; Burton-on-Trent, 21; Cardi- 
gan, 23; and Cardiff, 24. These towns are selected almost at random, 
and fairly represent the number of gentlemen who in country places 
act as guardians of the poor by virtue of their position. 

On turning to the poverty-stricken districts of the metropolis we 
find that Bethnal Green has but 1 ez officio guardian; Clerkenwell, 
none ; St. George’s in the East, 1; Holborn, 1; City of London and 
London East and West each, none; Mile End, none; Poplar, none ; 
Shoreditch, none; Stepney, none; Strand, 1; Whitechapel, none; 
St. George the Martyr, none; Bermondsey, 4; St. Olave’s, 1 ; Lam- 
beth, 3; Rotherhithe, 1; and St. Saviour’s, Southwark, none. It is 
clear, therefore, that the moral control provided by the presence of 
ex officio guardians is altogether wanting where it is needed most; 
and the boards having power, for weal or woe, over thousands of the 
most helpless of the community, are practically self-elected, or elected 
for anything rather than for their qualifications for office. ‘ Let me 
be rated for you, and I’ll throw a contract into your hands,” is a not 
unfair sample of the way in which the qualification for guardianship 
is made up by those who are not really eligible for the office, even 
with the present low standard of rental. The scheme shadowed 
forth is doubtless susceptible of improvement, but raising the quali- 
fication to £80 or £100 rental, instead of from £30 to £40, as now, 
is an essential part of it, and the constant presence of two officers 
of the Crown, who would be liable to dismissal for neglect of duty, 
would ensure the law being observed. The chairman should always 
be one of these Government trustees, with a casting vote in case of 
differences of opinion ; and as this might lead to the trustees being 
equally divided on a moot point, I would have a permanent official 
of the Poor-Law Board, who, as well as the metropolitan inspector, 
should have a seat at each of the London boards, and be given supreme 
authority over all, And here may be suggested the propriety o1 crcat- 
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ing a permanent departmental chief at Whitehall. The Poor-Law 
Board at present consists of a president, and four ex officio members, 
namely, the Lord President of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, and the Chancellor of 
. the Exchequer. Thus constituted, the president is de facto the board. 
That imaginary entity never meets in conclave. The other ministers 
are sufficiently burdened with their own official and political anxieties, 
and have no time for the duties of this department. When we read, 
therefore, that the Poor-Law Board “has considered,” or “ would 
advise,” it is its over-worked president only to whom these phrases 
apply. This minister is always a member of the cabinet, is appointed 
for political considerations, and goes out of office when his party goes 
out of power. It is obvious that each new president must depend 
too much upon his subordinates, and the creation of a permanent and 
unpolitical member of the Poor-Law Board I hold to be essential to 
reform. Official experience and knowledge would give this functionary 
weight with his political colleague, and the chances of apathy and 
retrogression be greatly diminished. 

Reverting to the proposed legislation for the metropolis, it will be 
seen that the sterling principle that those taxed shall have a voice in 
the disposal of their money is sufficiently secured by the elected 
representatives at each district board. In these days of widely cireu- 
lating newspapers and universal reading, the grave evil of centralisa- 
tion, the placing power in the hands of an irresponsible and arbitrary 
bureaucracy, is a ludicrous impossibility. What grandiloquent advo- 
cates for “the Saxon principle” might be apt to call “the minions 
of the Crown,” would discharge their trust in sober, conscientious, 
and unobtrusive fashion, and having authority as well as respon- 
sibility given them would exercise both for the benefit of the commu- 
nity. The, £900,000 raised at present would, if fairly spent, provide 
adequate salaries for officials and sufficient eomforts for the poor. The 
ratepayers would be represented not merely by the gentlemen they 
elected, but by an ever watchful press ; and the great want which is 
at the root of the mismanagement and consequent hardship we deplore, 
a decent enforcement of the law, would be supplied. For I have no 
wish to alter the present regulations, or to ameliorate the theoretical 
condition of the pauper. After a close and patient study of the consoli- 
dated orders of the Poor-Law Board, I am satisfied they are sufficient 
for their purpose, and it is to ensure these being carried out, and to 
bridge over the terrible gap between wise and just theory and stupid 
and cruel practice, that increase of controlling power is aimed at. 

The collateral benefits which might be expected to accrue, are 
as numerous and important as the direct ones. The charitable 
impulses of London, the noble benevolence ever ready to swell a 
subscription list, or to stretch out an unobtrusive helping hand to 
the sorrow-stricken—is it too much to hope that this might be 
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made more useful and direct in its action than is the case now? 
The legal obligation to provide for the destitute is, and ought to be, 
in strict justice confined to supplying, and that moderately, their 
bare necessities. That would be an ill day for England in which a 
premium was offered to pauperism, and when the condition of the 
non-worker was made superior to that of the hewer of wood and 
drawer of water. But there are gradations in misfortune and help- 
lessness, for which it is impossible to legislate, and for the relief of 
which the mere letter of the law is cold and cruel. The industrious 
toiler whose character is unimpeached, but who has succumbed to 
illness, or to exceptionally hard times, might be taken out of the 
workhouse, to which he has fled as a last asylum, and helped to begin 
the battle of life once more. The poor wretch who has failed where 
others succeed, and who from what seem, to the cursory inquirer, 
a series of fatalities, is bankrupt in money, in friends, in courage, 
and in hope, might have another chance given him. The feeble in 
body and the weak but honest minded, the poor widow, and the deserted 
child, might each reap the benefit of their neighbours’ philanthropy. 
That an immense deal is done in this direction now is perfectly true, 
and is matter for modest national pride; but it is equally true that 
enormous sums are expended in private charity which are diverted 
from those the donors wish to benefit, which support costly staffs of 
almoners, and which not infrequently inflict positive injury on the 
community. If a proportion of the charitable institutions of the 
metropolis, the Refuges, the Homes of Charity, the countless admirable 
schemes for reforming the wicked, clothing the naked, and feeding 
the hungry, could be induced to coalesce, might not they be repre- 
sented at a central committee which should supplement as a Board of 
Mercy the purely legal administration of the combined ratepayers’ and 
governmental board? During the Lancashire distress this principle 
was carried out with complete success. Local committees of charity, 
composed of clergymen, ministers, ladies, and private gentlemen, 
co-operated with the parochial guardians to the great benefit of the 
poor. This is certain: ample means are forthcoming the instant 
a judicious and practical mode of coping with metropolitan destitution 
presents itself. No reformer need consider want of money for bene- 
volent purposes as one of the difficulties in his way. This applies 
of course to voluntary action, and is no proof of the spirit in which 
an alteration in the form of local taxation would be received. Still 
when it is clearly seen that the present wretchedly unsatisfactory 
condition of the London pauper is due to the unfair distribution of 
a common burden, and to an almost irresponsible power being thrown 
into hands incapable of wielding or understanding it, a measure 
remedying both evils will surely be insisted on by public opinion, 
and before long receive the sanction of the House. 
J. C. Parkrnson. 
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Or the various methods of compiling history none appears to us so 
simple and easy in itself, or better calculated to produce surprising 
effects, than that which may be called the Kaleidoscopic method. It 
is managed thus: Bring together, from the most widely separated 
epochs, a heterogeneous mass of particulars, and then re-adjust the 
whole according to your own individual fancy, or to the pre-con- 
ceived theory of another. The result is always original, and some- 
times very startling. Suppose, for example, the object is to exhibit 
the social and political, the moral and intellectual, status of the inha- 
bitants of this island in the latter half of the eleventh century of our 
era, the task may be accomplished in this wise :— 

When William the Norman landed at Hastings, he found the Anglo- 
Saxon hosts, which were drawn up to oppose him, destitute of cannon 
and muskets, and armed only with bows and bills. England at that 
time was cut off from all commercial intercourse with the East. She 
had been long oppressed by barbarous hordes of Picts and Scots. 
The Scandinavian and Teuton, too, had successively invaded her 
shores, scattered the aboriginal inhabitants, and divided the country 
between them ; the one establishing himself in the north, and the 
other in the south. She was wholly indifferent to the material pro- 
gress made by the more fortunate nations in the west. Of that mag- 
nificent city on the banks of the Seine, its long rows of palaces and 
its Capetian rulers, the brutalised Britons knew little, and cared less. 
To the favoured and polished class reclining in the gorgeous salons 
of the Tuileries, they were objects of peculiar misconception and dis- 
like. The wildest rumours concerning their opinions and customs 
passed daily from mouth to mouth. They were callous heretics, fallen 
out of the hierarchical orbit of Rome, and unconcernedly wandering 
in sectarian space; they believed in the divine origin of monarchical 
institutions, yet decapitated one and banished another of their sove- 
reigns; they subsisted entirely on brandy and beef. There was one 
practice in particular, as M. Assolant had been told, in which they 
habitually indulged. Those husbands who felt disgusted with the 
servitude of Hymen, cast a halter about the necks of their innocent 
wives, drove them in herds to the nearest market-place, and there 
remorselessly sold them to the highest bidders. Such was the story 
which a travelled gossip, the contemporary of Lamoriciére, Humboldt, 
and Ranke, gravely repeated in the rich and polite Paris, touching 
the country in which the founder of the second Napoleonic empire had 
discovered a timely retreat from the violence of political factions. 


In this facile—we had well-nigh written, facetious—manner has 
VOL. IV. Oo 
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the latest and most brilliant of England’s historians treated the early 
history of his own country. Assuming that the ancient Briton was 
a savage, wandering about in a state of nature, when first seen by the 
ubiquitous Pheenician—1,500, if not 2,000 years before Christ—and 
that his social and intellectual status was but slightly improved by 
four hundred years’ contact with his Roman “civiliser,” Lord Macaulay 
then plunges into the troublous period of the sixth century of our era, 
when the impervious Briton, he alleges, relapsed into his former 
barbarous condition, having neither arts nor literature by which to 
sustain himself. And all he adduces in support of these monstrous 
assumptions is a marvellous story, concocted in Gaul, repeated on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, and embalmed in the pages of a Byzantine 
and over-credulous writer, who might very well have suggested to 
Congreve the character of Sir Sampson Legend, in his entertaining 
comedy of Love for Love! This convenient method of tucking up 
history is worthy the genius of Procrustes. Any series of epochs, 
with their manifold events and exclusive bearings, may be contracted 
and drawn out according to the caprice of the operator ; and if he be, 
like our popular historian, a master of style, his success will be pro- 
portioned to the novelty of his theme, and the ignorance of those who 
peruse it. For facts not very generally understood afford equal scope 
to the writer’s invention and his reader’s credulity. Thus it is that 
reason is made subservient to prejudice, and the loosely adopted 
opinion of the multitude passes for an indisputable truth. Judicata 
res pro veritate accipitur. 

“ What the lion is to the ass,”’ observed the late Mr. Pinkerton, of 
Scythian proclivities, “the Goth is to the Celt.” It would be hardly 
possible to convey a reproach in more uncomplimentary language than 
this. Nevertheless, the effort has been made scores of times since. 
Perhaps no member of the human family has been so entirely unfor- 
tunate, or so severely dealt by, as the primitive inhabitant of this 
country. He has been victimised in turn by Pheenicians, Romans, 
Picts, Scots, Danes, Saxons, and Normans; and has at last fallen into 
the hands of the equally ruthless archeologist, who, unable to get a 
share of those substantial things which tempted the cupidity of the 
preceding spoilers, treats him with that proverbial contempt which is 
the lot of decayed greatness. Nor is this all. Those who have really 
commiserated his bankrupt condition, and striven to reinstate him 
on the pedestal whence he has fallen, have so bungled in their too 
officious efforts as to damage his few remaining features, and thus 
have heaped additional ridicule upon him. If he could now speak 
for himself, the old Briton would doubtlessly exclaim from the depths 
of his spirit, “ Save me—oh, save me—as well from my friends as 
from my enemies!” For whilst his unsympathising critic has per- 
sistently laboured to reduce him to the lowest scale of humanity, his 
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too zealous apologist has more effectually damned him by his indis- 
criminating eulogy. Such has been the singular destiny of the first 
wanderer from the East who settled in western Europe. Macaulay has 
said of him—and his dictum, of course, has been re-echoed by many a 
succeeding writer—that when first the Briton became known to the 
Tyrian mariner, he was little superior to the native of the Sand- 
wich Islands. Though by no means flattering, this portrait of him 
is, nevertheless, an improvement upon that suggested, rather than 
limned, by the late Sir Richard Colt Hoare. The ingenious Wiltshire 
antiquary, who in the first of his magnificent series of folios ostenta- 
tiously professes “ to speak from facts, not theory,” failing to discover 
any satisfactory account of him here, ransacked the pages of Tacitus, 
and alighting on that historian’s description of the Fenni (the pro- 
genitors of the Fins and Laps)—a tribe which, in the first century 
of the Christian era, was infinitely more loathsome and debased in 
their habits and minds than are the native Australians and Andaman 
Islanders in our day—at once recognised in them a strong family 
likeness to his primitive ancestors, the original occupants of the Wilt- 
shire downs; and so, disregarding the significant lesson conveyed 
in his epigraph, dove-tailed it into his archzological memoirs! 
Excepting in their names and geographical position, the Britanni 
and Fenni were undistinguishable races, Possibly Lord Macauley 
had Sir Richard in his mind’s eye when he considerately improved 
a little upon him. 

Both historian and antiquary allow that the Phenician came 
hither in a very remote age; and are agreed, moreover, as to the 
object of his visit. Let us, then, picture to ourselves a scene in which 
the primitive inhabitant of this island not unfrequently played the 
leading part. By placing theory and fact in juxtaposition, the result 
will certainly be amusing, if not instructive:—On the northern 
side of St. Michael’s Mount—the Iktis of the Greeks—stands a 
Tyrian mariner, vociferating and gesticulating to a British barbarian 
on the opposite side of the narrow strait that separates them. The 
savage presently descends to the water’s edge, steps into his frail 
coracle (a hide of leather stretched over rude wicker-work, and 
in shape somewhat resembling the half of a walnut shell), pushes 
into the tidal stream, and paddles over to him. With his hips and 
left shoulder enveloped in tawny goat-skins, his countenance befrosted 
with the juice of the dyer’s weed, and, by way of additional personal 
ornament, a boar’s tusk suspended by a thong from his neck, the 
unabashed savage jumps ashore, brandishing in one hand a ponderous 
club, and supporting in the other a javelin tipped with deer’s horn, 
or with a piece of chipped flint. Having joined the stranger, they 
both converse long and earnestly together. In what language they 
speak, we shall not here pause to inquire. Suffice it to say, the 
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subject of their conversation is trade. The Phenician has brought 
with him sundry Eastern merchandises, as much in request here 
as on the shores of the Mediterranean, which he wishes to barter 
for the Briton’s tin. For, wonderful to tell, the barbarian had 
discovered not only the value of that Jovian metal, but also the 
art of fusing it. Unlike the Romans, Normans, and others, his 
successors in the British stannary business, he cast his tin in pigs 
or blocks of a double-oval form. A specimen of his handiwork, 
bearing his trade-mark, is preserved in the Museum at Truro. By 
his ingenuity and industry he was enabled to meet the demands 
of every people in Europe, trading with the adventurous argonaut 
now in his presence. Moreover, there are good reasons for concluding 
that the precious fruits of his labour and skill were as extensively 
used by the remotest nations in the East as by those in the West. 
In fact, excepting the very limited quantities of stream-tin to be 
occasionally obtained from the Iberian Peninsula, and from the 
islands of Banca and Inak-Salang, in the Straits of Malacca, the 
richer mines of the Aistrymnides or Cassiterides—i.ce. Cornwall 
and the adjacent parts of Devon—supplied the wants of the whole 
world with that indispensable commodity. But to return to our 
Briton. Having despatched his business with the Phoenician, and 
recrossed the little strait, the uncivilised miner wends his way 
towards his home on the mainland. Without a guide as sharp- 
sighted and as quickwitted as the late Sir Richard Colt Hoare, few 
or none locally unacquainted with the district—as it then appeared 
—would be able to discover it. Although situated on the open 
champaign, his dwelling was invisible. Neither house of stone, 
nor of sun-dried brick, nor of timber; neither the dome of an igloo, 
nor the bough of a wigwam, nor the pole of a toldo, attracted the 
eye of the inquirer. Excepting the natural vegetation on the spot, 
all was blank. The-savage who could patiently extract from the 
primitive rock its metalliferous wealth, who could forge tools for 
that purpose (flint hammers and bone pickaxes), who could construct 
bloomeries for reducing his ore, who could design elegant vases, and 
could cast them in his native metal,' had not the wisdom to conceive, 
much less the ingenuity to raise for himself and his family, the rudest 
kind of hovel on the surface of the ground. No; this was an accom- 
plishment far beyond his ability and conception! Here, says our 
Oldbuck, on a gentle slope facing the warm south, and skirted by 
a primeval forest, teeming with hungry boars and bears, and other 
terrible monsters, fere nature, stood, or rather was sunken, the 


(1) Vide Archeologia, vol. xvi. p. 137, for a representation of an Ancient British vase, 


cast in tin; which was found in a stream work, called Hallivick, Cornwall, in the year 
1793. 
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primitive British village. About its primitiveness there can be 
no question at all; for it merely consisted of three or four dozen 
excavations in the soil, generally of a circular form (a heliacal 
conceit, peculiar to the western Celt), a few of them connected by 
a small tunnel or passage below, and all confusedly huddled together ; 
each eight feet in diameter, and rather shallower in depth. They 
were covered with sods or turfs. Into one of these earthern coppers 
our half-clad barbarian, with more complacency than dignity, descends, 
and carefully drawing the lid over himself (for the roof necessarily 
must have been portable), slowly vanishes, like a stage goblin, from 
our view. And there, underground, let us charitably hope he 
reposes undisturbed by the moles, whilst excogitating the profit 
he has made in his last transaction with the foreigner. 

Some classical authors have affirmed of our primitive Briton that 
he was exceedingly partial to strangers, and given to hospitality ; 
if so, the Pheenician, who, it is allowed on all hands, was his solitary 
guest for no inconsiderable length of time, must have been sorely 
puzzled to understand the peculiar domestic arrangements of his 
otherwise skilful and generous host. But how he expressed himself, 
when at home, on this anomalous sybject, if he expressed himself at 
all, we have no means of knowing. Maybe, like all those who 
followed him to these inviting shores, he was too well bred to remark 
on the lamentable want of taste, if not of something worse, on the 
part of his woad-stained friend. From the age of Hamilco (the 
hero of Rufus Festus Arienus’ poem) to that of Czsar, there is not 
to be found any account of, nor even the faintest allusion to, these 
pit-dwellings of the Britanni, or of any other tribe of Celts. It 
was reserved for Sir Richard Colt Hoare, at the commencement 
of the present century, to bring these lairs of bestial humanity to 
light. That ingenious antiquary, wandering one day over his native 
downs of Wiltshire, chanced to stumble on-such a series of pits 
as we just now described, and descending into one of them, discovered 
at the bottom of it a few “particles of charred wood, ashes, and 
burnt stones,” which he at once concluded (not perceiving any 
gipsies at hand) were unmistakable “evidences of the domestic 
fires of the ancient Britons.” There, in his imagination, he beheld 


them rolling to their hearths piled oaks and whole elms, and giving 
them to the flames— 


“cc 


congestaque robora totasque 
Advolvere focis ulmos, ignique dedere !” 


The worthy Oldbuck searched in vain for “additional evidences ; ” 
there were neither in the pits nor about them “ utensils for use of any 
kind, nor even a fragment of them.” Another distinguished anti- 
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quary, with a tail to his name as long as that to Donati’s comet, has 
since renewed the search, not only on the same spot, but also amongst 
similar excavations on the elevated parts of Dorsetshire and on the 
moors of Yorkshire, and with the like result. Not a vitrified bead 
which had once adorned the neck of the British spouse, nor the maul 
or stone-axe with which her husband had felled the oaks, rewarded 
his diligence. It was an easy matter, nevertheless, to account for the 
absence as well of those things as of the domestic utensils, or the 
fragments of them, in and about these aboriginal villages. ‘“'The 
state of the people was then (he says) the most desolate that imagina- 
tion can conceive.” it needed no F.S.A. to tell us that, if the poor 
Briton was no better off for a bed than the mole. But Virgil, Sir 
Richard reminds us, has placed beyond debate the interesting fact of 
savage races, in pre-historic times, earthing themselves like nocturnal 
rodents. Has he not sung of those barbarous people (the veracious 
Mr. Pinkerton’s Goths, by the way) lying under the northern sign 
of Ursa Major, who made themselves particularly comfortable in caves 
dug deep underground ? 

It seems almost a pity to disturb this happy conjunction of classical 
conceits with modern archeological discoveries ; but Justice is the 
elder sister of Faith, and demands to be heard. Virgil’s descrip- 
tion of the mirth-resounding retreat, loose as it is, manifestly refers, 
not to such shallow sand-pits as are scattered over our Wiltshire 
downs and Yorkshire moors, but to some vastly more commodious 
and, in all likelihood, natural caverns in the hills, where, during 
the winter season, the Scythian or other barbarian found a tem- 
porary shelter from storms and cold. The passage, taken in its 
entirety, will bear no other construction :— 

‘* The men to subterranean caves retire, 
Secure from cold, and crowd the cheerful fire ; 


With trunks of elms and oaks the hearth they load, 
Nor tempt th’ inclemency of heayen abroad.” 


In fine, the temerity of Mr. Oldbuck on this occasion is only equalled 
by the audacity of Mr. Dryden on another, who has rendered the 
immediately succeeding lines of his original— 


‘* Talis Hyperboreo septem subjecta trioni 
Gens effroena virum Rhipxo tunditur Euro, 
Et pecudum fulvis velatur corpora setis,” 


in this unwontedly free and accommodating style :— 


‘* The cold Rhiphean race, and such 
The savage Scythian, und wnwarlike Dutch !” 


The Court-poet of the seventeenth century and the enthusiastic 
antiquary of the nineteenth had severally a purpose to serve and a 
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theory to sustain, and each, it may be said, has succeeded tam Marte 
quam Minervd. When, or by whom, or for what purpose, the sand- 
pits in question were dug, can be only conjectured. Possibly they 
may liave supplied the excavators of them with querns or hand- 
mill stones, or material for the coarser sorts of glass ware, supposing 
them to be as ancient as our antiquaries would fain make them out. 
That they never served for human habitations may be inferred from 
the simple fact of no tumuli being found in the neighbourhood of 
them. It is said that fragments of the ruder as well as the finer 
pottery of the Romanised-Britons have been recently discovered in 
similar excavations elsewhere ; a report which, if true, removes such 
works from the category of Celtic remains, and most effectually 
explodes the gratuitous assumptions of Sir Richard Colt Hoare and 
his followers." 

Better tools than those of bone and flint are obviously very 
desirable, if not absolutely indispensable, for constructing a house ; 
but to allow that the primitive inhabitants of this island, who 
lived like Ethiopian troglodytes, had any practical knowledge of 
metallurgy,—the manufacture of tin always excepted,—would be 
not only to assign him a more commodious retreat, but also many 
other conveniences, all totally incompatible with the prevailing idea 
of what a savage condition ought to be. For, in the judgment of our 
modern antiquaries and some others, whom we shall presently 
notice, the aborigines of every land without exception have passed 
through three distinct phases or epochs, severally called the Stone, 
the Bronze, and the Iron epoch, before they fully attained to a 
civilised state. In other words, man is first apprenticed to nature 
and afterwards to art. In reference to this exceedingly pretty 
conceit, which is based, by the way, on a singularly treacherous 
foundation,—namely, the varied contents of tumuli, refuse heaps, 
the waifs and strays of cavernous receptacles, &c., purposely de- 
posited by human hands, or accidentally secreted by the action of 
water, in pre-historic times,—we need only remark in this place that 
both the earliest traditions of the chief nations of Europe, as well as 
of Asia, and the daily revelations of archeological research, especially 

(1) Similar pits to those above described are to be seen in the vicinity of Merrivale, 
Dartmoor, and one a little larger than the others is traditionally known as the King’s 
Oven, upon which the late Vicar of Tavistock, the Rev. E. A. Bray, has remarked, “ It 
is not improbable this was really the king’s oven, or used for the purpose of baking by 
some british chieftain, since it was a custom with the people of Britain, as well as of 
Gaul, to dig a deep pit, line it with stones, and make the stones hot by burning heath 
or wood upon them. ‘In similar pits,’ says the editor of Ossian, ‘they laid venison at 
the bottom, with a stratum of stones above it, and thus did they alternately till the pit 
was full; the whole was covered with heath to confine the steam.’ Near these holes or 


pits there was generally found ‘a hearth of small flat stones of the flint kind,’ used 
perhaps for baking bread.” (Bray’s “Tamar and the Tavy,” vol. i. p. 299.) 
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in this country and Egypt, expose its utter fallaciousness. It has 
been well observed that there is a smith in the pantheon of most 
nations. Hephestus and his Cyclopes, Vulcan, Thor, and Fiorn are 
household names in the East and in the West; and whether indi- 
cating individuals or classes, the legends attached to them establish, 
beyond all cavil and dispute, the fact of workers in iron and brass 
having existed in primitive societies, and prosecuted their handicraft 
with notable success. Unfortunately the author or compiler of the 
Pentateuch is for the present at a discount in archeological and other 
learned circles, otherwise we might have added the testimony of that 
undoubtedly venerable gentleman, Eloist or Jehovist, who incidentally 
confirms the general voice of antiquity. Then, again, our daily 
archeological researches incontestably prove that implements of iron, 
bronze, and stone, sometimes intermingled with ornaments of bituminous 
shale, or Kimmeridge coal, and glass, and even of copper, electrum, 
and gold, were common alike to all ages and to alltribes. The same 
barrow or tumulus—in this country at least—has not unfrequently 
yielded several specimens of each. In those early times—Pre-Roman 
we mean—some metals of course were less in request here than 
others. Articles in unalloyed copper and gold were rare as compared 
with those in bronze and iron. But notwithstanding the general 
voice of antiquity, and, what the late Sydney Smith would have 
called the silent flashes of the tombs, our modern antiquaries 
have peremptorily decided it was otherwise. Nations in their in- 
fancy, they have assumed, could not possibly know, much less 
practise, the metallurgical arts. At such an age the inventive 
faculty of man was so embryotic, his mind so obtuse, he was only 
equal to the task of converting a fish-bone into a saw, and a piece 
of flint into a spear-head. They have assumed, moreover, that the 
introduction of bronze implements was attended by the most frightful 
calamity. A greedy and ferocious race of workers in that metal—but 
whether descending incontinently from the moon, or rising sponta- 
neously from the earth, is an open question—suddenly swooped 
down upon the unsuspecting and artless men of stone, and swept them 
clean out of existence! But a Nemesis is ever at hand to dodge the 
heels of the unscrupulous and violent. It is highly satisfactory to 
know that, after a suitable lapse of time, the strong men of bronze 
were as completely discomfited themselves by the stronger men of 
iron. Respecting their actual fate archxologists and tradition are 
equally silent. All that has been reported of them is, that they 
vanished like smoke, or like water spilled on the ground. For- 
tunately for the curious, they let fall their weapons at that terrible 
crisis. Had they disappeared too, an indispensable link in the natural 
history of civilisation would have been wanting ; but why harrow the 
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feelings of our readers as well as our own by pursuing such a train of 
thought? Happily, the intermediate chapter in the great History of 
Uncivilised Life has been preserved to us. Thanks to our archzxolo- 
gical confréres in Switzerland, we know as much about the men of 
bronze as we do about those of iron and stone. 

Of all the metals iron is the most widely diffused over the surface 
of the globe ; requires more labour and skill than any other to reduce 
it; and is by far the most useful toman. Excepting in an archeological 
sense, it is hardly possible to over-estimate its worth. It is the prime 
standard by which our modern antiquaries guage the social and 
intellectual condition of former generations of men. A talismanic 
influence attaches to this metal of Mars. The germ of civilisation 
is securely wrapped up in a few /amine of it. The prosperity and 
greatness of nations depend exclusively upon its local presence and 
use. But those who maintain these popular theories are considerably 
embarrassed to understand under what particular circumstances the 
discovery of smelting it was made, and by whom. Neither Hesiod 
nor Pausanias is worthy of credit in a matter so interesting and 
important as this. Their legends respectively of the Idean Dactyli 
in Crete, and of Glaucus, the conscience-stricken Chian, may be sweet 
pabulum for babes, but not meat strong enough for children of 
larger growth. Hence it has been very ingeniously surmised that a 
mass of crude ore accidentally dropped into a burning pile, around 
which some savages were seated, and being opportunely aided by a 
good draught of air, the result was a little ingot of iron. Some- 
body present, who could see very much farther into futurity than 
his neighbours, thereupon improvised an anvil, and, belabouring 
the metal upon it, proved to the astonished spectators how ductile it 
was. (Really, it needs the poetical genius of a Schiller to do full 
justice to a glowing theme such as this!) Thus it was the natives 
in the West became acquainted with the properties of iron-ore. That 
iron was known to, and extensively employed by, the nations in the 
East, ages before its supposed discovery in Europe; that it is men- 
tioned in the Biblical records 1450 B.c.; that Homer alludes to the 
casehardening of it long before the Trojan War ; that it is depicted 
in innumerable forms, as well in the tombs of Etruria as in those of 
Thebes; and, above all, that the uncivilised tribes near the sources 
of the Zambesi, who never beheld a white man until startled by the 
apparition of Livingstone, have manufactured it from time immemo- 
rial, and with results fully equal to our own (in fact, they turned 
up their noses at our “rotten” productions!), are matters too trivial 
to excite the attention and admiration of F.S.A.’s. The natural 
history of civilisation in Europe differs, it would seem, very essen- 
tially from the natural history of civilisation in other quarters of 
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the globe. There never was, or possibly could have been, anything 
in common (influences, predilections, habits, &c.) between the savages 
now inhabiting Africa and the savages who once peopled Britain. 
Upon the whole, the former appear to have been more fortunate 
than the latter ; so far, at all events, as concerns the early discovery 
and general application of the “civilising” metal. For aught that 
can be urged to the contrary, the barbarous tribes in Africa were in 
possession of that inestimable commodity long before the disruption 
of the Punic empire, and must necessarily be, therefore, in a most — 
enviable state of enlightenment; whereas “the poor woad-stained 
Briton,” whilst toiling up those three terrible ascents leading to the 
Eden of civilisation, was scarcely indulged with a sight of it until 
rudely confronted by Cesar ! 

The popular author of Industrial Biography, adopting these 
several empirical notions, and elaborating them more suo, will hardly 
allow that the Britanni, at the time when Ceasar invaded their 
shores, were possessed of anything in the shape or worthy the name 
of a tool, excepting a few Brummagem imitations, which, in their 
simplicity, they had received from the wide-awake Belge in ex- 
change for their more substantial agricultural produce and never- 
failing tin. ‘“ When the Romans came into Britain” (to repeat the 
stale story once more, with a slight variation), ‘they found the in- 
habitants, especially those to the northward, in very nearly the same 
state as Captain Cook and other voyagers found the inhabitants 
of the South Sea Islands.” Our author allows, however, that the 
tribes along the southern coasts were a little more civilised than those 
located elsewhere on the island; they were not entirely ignorant of 
the properties of iron-ore ; “they had probably smelted it themselves 
in their rude bloomeries, or obtained it from the Pheenicians, in small 
quantities, in exchange for skins, food, or tin.” The Pheenician 
had long since abandoned both commerce and the world, and had 
been succeeded here by the Phocwan-Greek of Marseilles; but that 
matters little. If, in the ancient history of our country, one fact is 
better established than another, it is, that the British hosts which 
contended against Caesar were armed with weapons very little, if at 
all, inferior to those of his legions. True, they were not cased, like 
the latter, in corselets of brass; but their spears and javelins, swords 
and targets, were similar, in most respects, to-those which were 
handled by the Romans. In that early age neither the Britons nor 
their “ civilisers” set such an extravagant value upon iron as our 
modern archologists suppose. They preferred, for various reasons, 
a composite metal. “A knowledge of the mixture of copper, tin, and 
zinc,” remarks Mr. Mushet, in his papers on Iron and Steel, “seems 
to have been among the first discoveries of the metallurgist. Instru- 
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ments fabricated from those alloys, recommended by the use of ages, 
the perfection of the art, the splendour and polish of their surfaces, 
not easily injured by time and weather, would not soon be superseded 
by the invention of simple iron, inferior in edge and polish, at all 
times easily injured by rust, and in the early stages of its manu- 
facture converted with difficulty into forms that required proportion 
or elegance” (p. 365). The same gentleman is also of opinion that, 
although iron was comparatively abundant in that age, it was con- 
fined to the rude arts of life. The justice of this opinion will shortly 
be made manifest. Excepting on one notable point, Cesar himself is 
silent on the subject of the British weapons of offence’; but his silence 
is not to be construed into the absence of such things, any more than 
that the French cavalry at Waterloo had no spurs to their heels or 
helmets on their heads, because neither are mentioned by our Duke 
in his Despatches. As is well known, the deified Caesar came hither, 
on the first occasion (55 B.c.), at the head of two legions, or 10,000 
infantry, with the usual complement of 600 horse—a force which he 
found totally inadequate for the conquest of the island. He returned 
in the following year with five legions and 2,000 horse; and after 
engaging his enemy in numerous skirmishes and in two gina’ battles, 
in Ww hich he received, most probably, quite as much punishment as 
he inflicted, took his final leave of the country, very well satisfied 
with the nominal submission :of its divided inhabitants; for at the 
moment of his advent there was a disputed succession to the kingly 
authority in it. His successes, such as they were, were owing, not 
to the superior equipment of his troops, but to his own transcendent 
military genius. Two such victories as he had snatched from the 
obstinate islanders would have insured the discomfiture of a less skilful 
commander. Is it credible that the foe with which he contended was 
in no better condition than were the natives of the South Sea Islands 
when visited by Cook ? Would two hundred victories over such a host 
of undisciplined savages, armed with tomahawks and horn-tipped 
spears, have redounded to the glory of the imperious Cesar and his 
numerous cohorts ? Divus Julius, at all events, formed a better opinion 
of them, as well as of his own prowess. It is true his political oppo- 
nents at home ridiculed his services here, not, however, from any 
contempt of the fierce painted Britons, but from a jealousy of their 
too vaunting conqueror. In fact, he had less to boast of in Britain 
than in Gaul; he came, he saw, but did not effectually overcome ; he 
pointed out the way to this country, as Tacitus justly remarks (Vita 
Agric., cap. xiii.), rather than subdued it. “ He quickly returned,” 
adds Strabo, “having effected nothing of consequence.” Czesar’s 
incidental notices, however, of its people and their institutions, show 
that they had made no inconsiderable progress in civilisation and the 
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arts. ‘The number of the people,” says he, “is countless, and their 
buildings exceedingly numerous, for the most part very like those of 
the Gauls: the number of cattle is great.” Trusting most likely to 
the reports of his lieutenants, Cesar was very greatly mistaken on 
some points. He says, for instance, that their celebrated tin-mines 
were situated in “the midland regions ;” and that their manufacture 
of iron was small in quantity, and that it was limited to the maritime 
parts—namely, Sussex. They were, adds Cesar, dependent on the 
Continental nations for brass. 

It is manifest, therefore, that in the eyes of their first Roman 
visitors the lot-of the British barbarians appeared far from con- 
temptible. They were well housed, and well supplied with food ; 
they manufactured two metals, and imported a third. It would be 
inconsistent to suppose that possessing these things, they were 
unacquainted with the economical uses of them. Hence, indeed, 
the obstinate resistance they were enabled to make against the most 
renowned warrior and the best disciplined troops of the age. Their 
singular mode of warfare struck Cesar with amazement. Like the 
ancient heroes of Greece, they fought in chariots. The marvellous 
dexterity with which they mancuvred them in the battle-field was 
an additional surprise to him. “They are accustomed,” says Cesar, 
“even on a declining and steep place, to check their horses at full 
speed, and manage, and turn them in an instant; and run along the 
pole, and stand on the yoke, and thence betake themselves with the 
greatest celerity to their chariots again.” These novel engines of 
war in the West “combined the speed of cavalry with the firmness 
of infantry.” But what schoolboy has not read his brief but graphic 
description of their unexpected appearance in the field, their extra- 
ordinary numbers, and the terror which they inspired in the breasts 
of his soldiery ; how they drove about in all directions, breaking the 
ranks of their enemies “with the very dread of their horses, and the 
noise of their wheels?” Alas, alas, for the gullibility of youth! 
This animated picture of the impetuous daring, the military skill, and 
the mechanical genius of painted savages, is a monstrous perversion 
of history,—an anachronism—an hallucination. 

‘Tt is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

Some anonymous rascal, entirely ignorant of, or having no regard 
whatever for, the division of pre-historic times into the three particular 
epochs of Stone, Bronze, and Iron, has surreptitiously interpolated 
the whole of the thirty-third chapter in the fourth book of Czxsar’s 
Gallic War! And similar liberties, it is to be feared, have been 
taken with the texts of Diodorus and Tacitus, Propertius and Juvenal, 
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and we know not with how many other classical writers. Neither 
Julius Cesar nor any of his followers ever beheld a war-chariot in 
Britain. The savages may have converted their flint-tipped spears 
into hobby-horses for the nonce, rattled their tomahawks against 
them, and so disturbed the serenity of the Roman cohorts; but 
as for driving about in wheeled chariots, with horses harnessed to 
them, the notion is too preposterous for a moment’s reflection. As 
well might we conceive, with the late John Leech, the great Roman 
commander superintending, with spectacled nose, the debarcation 
of his forces at Deal, from the paddle-box of a Thames steamer, as 
Cassivellaunus and other British chieftains confronting their enemies 
in imitation of the heroes before Troy. The Britons in that age— 
scarcely as yet in the aurelian stage of Iron—were just as capable 
of contriving the one machine as the other. 


‘We must regard,” says the author of Industrial Biography, ‘‘ the stories 
told of the ancient British chariots armed with swords or scythes as altogether 
apocryphal. The existence of iron in sufficient quantity to be used for such a 
_ purpose is incompatible with contemporary facts, and unsupported by a single 
vestige remaining to our time. The country was then mostly forest, and the 
roads did not as yet exist upon which chariots could be used; whilst iron was 
too scarce to be mounted as scythes upon chariots, when the warriors themselves 
wanted it for swords. The orator Cicero, in a letter to Trebatius, then serving 
with the army in Britain, sarcastically advised him to capture and convey one 
of these vehicles to Italy for exhibition; but we do not hear that any specimen 
of the British war-chariot was ever seen in Rome.” 


After reading this passage, one is almost tempted to conclude that 
the writer of it has employed one of Bramah’s patent hydraulic 
machines in order to squeeze the greatest number of mistakes into 
the smallest possible compass. We will briefly point out a few of 
them here, reserving the remainder for another occasion. In the first 
place, regarding Cicero’s “ sarcastic advice’ to Trebatius: It is well 
known that the Romans, prior to invading this country, had per- 
suaded themselves the precious metals abounded here—a belief which 
is supposed, by many, to have solely prompted the action of Cesar. 
But be that as it may, his followers were quickly undeceived on 
“prospecting” the island. The truth had reached the ears of Cicero, 
who thereupon wrote to his friend: “ I hear there is neither gold nor 
silver to be had in Britain. If that is the case, I advise you to seize a 
chariot, and come back to us at once.” (“ In Britannia nihil esse audio 
neque auri, neque argenti. Id siita est, essedum aliquod suadeo capias, 
et ad nos quam primum recurras.” Epist. ad Divers. vii.7.) In the 
second place, whether there were any roads or not in this island at 
the time when Cesar visited it, certain it is, there was no lack of war- 
chariots. Caesar states, that when Cassivellaunus disbanded a portion of 
his forces, “there remained with him onty four thousand Essede !”’ 
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Whether the whole, or any part, indeed, of those vehicles were armed 
with swords or scythes, we grant, is doubtful. Many respectable 
authorities on the subject might be cited either way ; but the silence 
of Caesar (who has particularly noted those which he met with in his 
Alexandrian wars), if not conclusive in the matter, is highly sug- 
gestive. The British esseda of Casar’s time, therefore, may have 
differed from the British covinus in the days of Tacitus. The axles 
of the last-mentioned chariot certainly extended beyond the naves of 
the wheels, and were hooked or curved, scythe fashion, at each end. 
Nor are these the only wheeled carriages mentioned by contemporary 
writers. ‘There were also the benna, used for travelling in; the 
petoritum, a state carriage, and so called from having four wheels ; 
the currus, or common cart; and lastly, the rheda, differing but 
slightly from the covinus. The esseda was greatly admired by the 
Romans, and judging from a passage in Propertius (leg. ii. 1.), 
seems to have been very generally adopted in Rome. Again we 
remark, it would be inconsistent to suppose that the country of the 
ancient Britons, who possessed so many descriptions of vehicles, was 
unable to accommodate them. It is usual, we know, to ascribe the 
original formation of roads here to the Romans—a conclusion equally 
opposed to fact and common sense. In the primitive and sterile 
district of Dartmoor, the old British “ trackways,” as they are some- 
what contemptuously styled, may still be discerned by those who are 
curious in such matters; as well as the marks or ruts made by the 
chariot wheels, as they rattled over the cyclopzan bridges which still 
span some of the broadest and most rapid streams in those elevated 
regions.’ Nor should we overlook those many cursus, undoubtedly of 
Pra-Roman origin, which are scattered over the country from Land’s 
End to the Isle of Lewis, upon which the old British charioteers 
acquired much of that expertness in the management of their teams 
which excited the admiration of Cesar. In the third place, respect- 
ing the supposed dearth of iron in that early age, necessary as well 
for military weapons as for carriage wheels, we need only remind our 
author that Strabo, in his fourth book, incidentally states that the 
Britons were large exporters of that‘metal long before their shores 
were invaded by the Romans. Nor will this appear so very extra- 
ordinary, when we shall have pointed out who the primitive colonists 
of this country were, and whence they sprung. It must be remem- 
bered, likewise, that the Belgic tribes had established themselves in 
the southern parts of the island—from Dorset to Kent—three 
centuries at least before the coming of Cxsar; and from whom the 


(1) For a map and full account of the old British roads or trackways, see Brewer's 
“Introduction to the Beautics of England and Wales” (pp. 55—63), based on the life- 
long labours of the late Rev. Thomas Leman, the best authority on the subject. 
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Britons are supposed to have derived no inconsiderable knowledge of 
the common arts of life. But, says our author, in the last place, the 
presence of iron in Pre-Roman Britain “ is unsupported by a single 
vestige remaining to our time.” Any antiquary possessed of an ele- 
mentary knowledge of chemistry, and not being a framer of hypo- 
thetical assumptions, would have informed him that, of all the metals, 
iron is the least adapted for resisting the ravages of time. There 
are few museums in Europe that can boast of possessing any really 
primitive specimens of it. No people in antiquity used it more 
extensively than did the Egyptians, as may be judged from their 
tomb-paintings in Thebes, and elsewhere on the banks of the Nile; 
“we even see butchers” (remarks Sir Gardner Wilkinson) “ sharp- 
ening their knives,” formed of it, “on a steel fastened to their 
aprons;” yet not a single vestige of it has been preserved to our 
day. Unless well coated by a varnish, or fortuitously by dry earthy 
matter, it is rapidly destroyed by the oxygen of water, and equally 
so by the oxygen of the atmosphere. Hence the extreme rarity 
of very ancient specimens of it. Weare fortunate, however, in being 
able to direct the attention of our sceptical author, not only to an in- 
disputable “ vestige ” of old British iron, but also to the remains of 
more than one old British chariot. Between the years 1815—1817, 
in one of a group of barrows at Arras, near Godmanham, on the 
south-western boundary of the Yorkshire Wolds, the following inte- 


resting discovery was made by a local antiquary, the details of which 
we shall give in his own words :— 


“In a cist,” says he, “‘ almost circular, excavated to the depth of about a foot 
and a half in the chalky rock, and on a nearly smooth pavement, the skeleton 
of a British charioteer presented itself, surrounded by what in life formed the 
sources of his pride and delight, and no inconsiderable part of his possessions. 
The head of this charioteer was placed to the north with an eastern inclination. 
He rested on his back, his arms crossed on his breast, and his thigh and leg 
bones when bared presented to the eye what may be termed a singular grained 
mark, both the thigh and leg bones appearing to have been crossed in opposite 
directions. Very near to his head were found the heads of two wild boars. 
Inclining from the skeleton on each side had been placed a wheel, the iron 
tire and ornaments of the nave of the wheel only remaining. The tire of the 
wheel to the east of the body was found perfect in the ground; but unfortu- 
nately it broke into several pieces on removal, owing to its corroded state. 
Small fragments of the original oak still adhered to the iron. In diameter 
these wheels had been a trifle more than 2 feet 11 inches, the width of th 
iron tire about 1$ inch. The diameter of the ornaments of iron, plated with 
copper and varnished green, which had encircled the nave as a kind of rim, 
was very nearly 6 inches. The circumference of the wheel on the western 
side had been forced much out of its shape, evidently by pressure of the earth. 
Each of these wheels had originally rested on a horse, the bones of which were 
found under or adjoining to them; the head of each horse being not far from 
that of the charioteer, on opposite sides. . . . . On the western side of 
this British charioteer were found two very singular articles of the length of 
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5 inches, round at the one end and curved at the other, of iron plated with 
green varnished copper, which our workmen called linchpins. Whatever may 
have been their use, similar articles were exhibited at York amongst Lord 
Prudhoe’s discoveries at Stanwick, which are now deposited in the British 
Museum. Besides these (in different parts of the barrow, but all, I think, on 
the western side) were found two little rings, three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and five buckles, semicircular, of various sizes, in some of which the 
tongue still remained. These buckles undoubtedly belonged to the harness; 
and their fellows may be seen in the Stanwick collection. On the same 
side, near the legs of the skeleton, were found two other appendages of the 
equipage of this British charioteer, in full length about 10 inches. They 
are formed by two substantial rings, of the outer diameter of 3} inches, 
joining on strong globular links, being tied together by another strong 
double link of 2$ inches long. Like the rest of the articles found, they 
were of iron plated with copper coated with green, and the large rings 
have a pretty chain-pattern running round them. These articles would 
generally be pronounced to be bits of the bridles; and a general verdict must 
be received. Objects similar to these have often been discovered, and may be 
seen both in the Stanwick and Polden Hill collections.” (Rey. E. W. Stil- 
lingfleet, ‘‘ Hist. and Antiq. of the Co. and City of York,” 1848.) 


A discovery similar to the above was made by the same gentle- 
man at Hersleskew, in the same neighbourhood, and about the same 
time. In this instance, the old Brigantian warrior was found 
reposing on his shield, the rim of which was composed of iron, but 
the umbra and bosses of bronze. The diameter of the wheels of his 
chariot “was only about 2 feet 8 inches; a sufficient indication of 
the lightness of the British chariot. The diameter of the rim of the 


nave of these wheels, also of iron, was about 5 inches. Oak was 
still attached to part of the tire of the wheels, and the nails (also 
of iron) which had been used as rivets were entire.” (Jbid.) 
Researches in the neighbourhood of Hampden Hill, Somersetshire, 
and of Silbury Hill, Wiltshire, as well as elsewhere in the wolds 
of Yorkshire, have brought to light, from time to time, many 
aditional fragments of chariot-wheels, surrounded by horses’ bits, 
lances, arrow-heads, &c., all formed of iron; and which determine, 
beyond all reasonable exception, that the use of the British chariot, 
whether for civil or military purposes, was not restricted to any 
particular tribe in the island, but possessed by all alike. It may be 
said, nevertheless, that these curious wheeled-carriages, with their 
still more curious equipages, were the handiwork, not of painted 
savages, but of their conquerors and civilisers, the more ingenious 
Romans. This objection is a fair one, but it cannot be sustained, 
any more than that which would deprive the old Briton altogether 
of his carriage. Among the medals of Julius Cesar, of the consular 
series, not long since discovered by the Marquis de Lagoy, in France, 
is one commemorating the imperator’s conquests in Britain. On 
this a trophy is represented, composed of such arms as were probably 
used, in the Marquis’s judgment, by the Britons: a helmet, sword, 
Spears, a carynx or military trumpet of the Britons, two shields, a 
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military vestment somewhat resembling a cuirass, and lastly, at 
the foot of the trophy, stands a British chariot. This chariot, 
according to the comparative scale of the other objects, is extremely 
small; and, from the limited diameter of the wheels, is raised but 
little above the ground. In other respects, it so closely corresponds 
with those which were exhumed in Yorkshire, as to leave no doubt 
of its identity. A second medal, or rather family coin of a Roman 
officer who accompanied Czesar to this country, has also been lately 
brought to light. The party whose prowess it commemorates was 
one Lucius Hostilius Saserna, a name which occasionally figures in 
the Commentaries of Cesar. On this coin the chariot is represented 
in rapid retreat, and the combatant, facing round, appears in the 
act of hurling his javelin against an enemy in pursuit of him. The 
pole of the chariot is pointed very high, so as to be connected with 
the yoke, commonly used by the ancients in fastening horses to 
carriages. The charioteer is urging his steeds from a small stand- 
board or seat affixed to the butt of the pole. The chariot represented 
on this coin corresponds in every particular with that on the consular 
medal of the deified Julius. 

But any doubt respecting the authenticity of the old British war- 
chariot may be easily solved by comparing it with those of Greece or 
Rome, as depicted by the Lier or sculptor ; for time has dealt as ruth- 
lessly with the latter originals as with the former. That of the 
Britons, it will be perceived, was very differently fashioned. The late 
Dr. Bromet, in the last paper that he contributed to the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain (ride Proceedings, Oxford, 1850, pp. 131- 
134), has given a full description of the remains of an ancient Roman 
chariot which are preserved in the Museum at Toulouse. In refer- 
ence to the extreme rarity of such monuments of the past, the 
doctor observes, “The restored bronze car in the Vatican, the dis- 
severed portions of another found by Lucien Bonaparte at Canino, 
and a few fragments of one found in 1813 at Perugia, of which 
some are in the museum there, and some were in the collection of 
Mr. Dodwell, are the only real monuments of this kind now extant— 
unless, indeed, there be some fragments in the British Museum, and 
a wheel stated to exist at Berlin.”” He notices, of course, those found 
on the estate of Sir William Lawson, in Yorkshire, as recorded 
above. 

W. Waker WILkKrss. 
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MODERN REFORMS IN PAPER MONEY. 


Ir was acknowledged in 1844 and 1845, and it is not denied now, 
that the Bank Acts then passed did not reach perfection. Sir Robert 
Peel had not a clear field to work in; even if he could have obtained 
the consent of Parliament to such a revolution, he could not in justice 
have suddenly overthrown the habits, privileges, and claims of 
many antecedent years. He did much; it is wonderful he could do 
so much then; but he did not complete even his own design. All 
he succeeded in doing was to erect, in the Bank of England, a work- 
ing model of that machinery which he most approved, and to remove 
some of the most conspicuous blemishes which had before been 
allowed to deface the monetary system of the United Kingdom. 
His policy leaned towards the collection of all rights of issue into 
the hands of one great central bank under the regulation of a 
stringent law. Country issuers he regarded as an unavoidable evil, 
to be suffered for a season, for the absorption of whose privileges 
into the one charter of the Bank of England he made such provision 
as he could. Yet, up to the present time, that unity of issue for 
which Sir Robert Peel strove has not been accomplished, and, without 
fresh legislation, may never be accomplished. 

Meanwhile new ideas have sprung up, new principles have been 
developed. By one school plurality of banks is advocated in prefer- 
ence to unity; by another a Government paper money is proposed to 
supersede all bank notes. Our own system as it stands is undoubtedly 
wanting in theoretic symmetry. The machinery of issue is the main 
subject of debate, though incidentally more vital questions of science 
are involved, some old, some new. Variety of practice has accom- 
panied variety of theory. When it was considered expedient to 
introduce paper money into India, the doctrines of Sir Robert Peel 
were in some measure relinquished by the British Government itself. 
In the United States of America, when a national bank note was to 
be issued, neither the English nor the Indian system was adopted. 
In France there is a conflict of parties—the one approaching to the 
English law, the other, under the leadership of M. Michel Chevalier, 
supporting the theories of what may be called the ewrrency school 
(though the French language possesses no equivalent for that word), 
by which such documents as bills of exchange, bankers’ cheques, 
and dock warrants are laid in one category with pure monetary notes 
under the appellation of “auxiliary” or “ credit” currency. 

By the Indian scheme the right of issue is arrogated exclusively 
to the Government. The paper money of British India is a simple 
Government obligation ; no other body corporate nor any individual, 
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with unimportant exceptions, may issue notes within the empire at 
all. A Department of Issue, forming a branch of the public service 
at Calcutta, under the management of a Commissioner, always an 
officer of the Government, and at present also Master of the Mint, 
makes and issues notes, in form and in substance promissory notes of 
the Government of India. The Government alone is liable to pay the 
amount of each note in cash to bearer at sight—is liable, therefore, 
both for ultimate redemption and for immediate convertibility. By 
reason of the vastness of the country, circles of issue are introduced, 
to each of which a distinct class of note and centre of operation is 
appointed. The notes are issued by agents, appointed by Govern- 
ment for the purpose, in exchange for current silver coin or standard 
silver bullion, or, to a limited extent, for gold ; and all the coin and 
bullion so received is retained by the Government, and secured as a 
reserve to pay such notes, with the exception of such an amount not 
exceeding four crores of rupees (say £4,000,000) as the Governor- 
General in Council, with the consent of the Secretary of State for 
India, shall from time to time fix. The amount so fixed is invested 
in Government securities, which, together with the said coin and 
bullion, are appropriated to provide for the satisfaction and discharge 
of the notes ; and the notes by law are “ deemed to have been issued 
on the security of the coin, bullion, and securities so appropriated, as 
well as on the general credit of the Government.” ‘The profits of 
circulation, if any, pass into the State revenues of India. The notes 
are at all times a legal tender, each in all parts of its own circle, by 
all persons, except by the Government of India, at any office or at 
the Issue Department of any Agency of Issue. The paper money of 
India, therefore, consists of State notes, not bank notes, supported 
nevertheless by provisions analogous to those contained in the charter 
of the Bank of England. 

The organisation for issue in the United States, to the credit of 
which Chief Justice Chase is entitled, puts the Government in an 
intermediate position, in which, without becoming issuer itself, it still 
holds direct command of all issues, declining to surrender the whole 
privileges and protit of the same in behalf of either one or many banks. 
But the convenience afforded by banks in a subordinate situation is not 
disregarded ; and, since a single central bank is scarcely compatible 
with American tastes or prejudices, a system of plurality is adopted. 
The following is an outline of this somewhat complex scheme :— 

A Department of State at Washington, under the general direction 
of the Secretary of Treasury, is entrusted with those functions of 
issue assumed by the Federal Government as its own peculiar 
prerogative. Over this department presides a chief officer, styled 
Controller of the Currency, second in authority to the Secretary of 
Treasury, but immediately responsible to Congress for the due 
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execution of the law by the office under his direction. The duty of 
the Currency Department is, in the first place, to perform the 
mechanical operation of engraving so many notes, to an amount 
not exceeding 300,000,000 of dollars (say £60,000,000), as may be 
required for circulation within the United States. But the Govern- 
ment, under the National Banking Act, does not isswe. No note is 
complete until it is filled in with the name of a bank, from which it 
is to be put into circulation, and by which it is to be made convertible. 
The Currency Department controls the form of the notes, and 
restricts the total amount of them; for the rest the banks are answer- 
able under the provisions of the law. Once issued by an authorised 
bank, each note becomes money, receivable at par in all part of the 
United States in payment of debt, and, as a rule, of taxes and all 
other Government dues. But to the banks alone it appertains to 
maintain convertibility on demand into /awful money, that is to say, 
at present, into Government legal tender notes or greenbacks, but here- 
after, when these shall have been funded or otherwise withdrawn, 
into cash, which will then be the only remaining lawful money of 
the United States. Any Joint-Stock Association, having .a specified 
capital, may become a Bank of Issue. On approval of a certificate 
sent in to the Controller of the Currency, stating particulars of its 
formation and means, and on compliance with the terms of the law 
(designed partly to ensure ultimate security for the noteholder against 
loss by fraud or mismanagement, and partly to provide for the imme- 
diate convertibility of the notes into lawful money), the association will 
be provided with any amount of notes in blank, not exceeding the 
amount of its capital stock actually paid up, out of the store for the 
time being at the disposal of the Department. But the Government 
requires of every Bank of Issue a deposit of United States stock 
earing interest, and will only deliver, in exchange, notes equal in 
amount to 90 per cent. of the current market value of the stock so 
deposited, but not exceeding the par value thereof. Thus the holders 
of notes are assured of redemption in the form of a debt due from 
the whole nation, in case, through misconduct of the issuers or any 
other accident, they should be disappointed of payment in lawful 
money. Furthermore it is enacted that each bank shall have at all 
times on hand in lawful money of the United States an amount 
equal to at least 25 per cent. of the aggregate amount of its out- 
standing notes of circulation and deposits. Finally, periodical 
accounts are to be rendered by the cashiers of the banks, and visitors 
or auditors are appointed on behalf of the Government. 
Thus we have in India an example of paper money issued directly 
by the State; and in America a design for issues by banks, not only 


under the restriction of a law, but also under the supervision of a 
Department of State. 
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There remains the proposition of the currency school, which would 
reduce to the lowest point all intervention on the part of the 
State, whether by special law or by executive control. M. Michel 
Chevalier has himself briefly enunciated the principles of this 
school in a description of what is called the “ free banking” 
system of the State of New York—“The State does not constitute 
itself a banker; it restricts itself to the fabrication of bank notes, 
without having the right of putting them in circulation on its own 
account. All the world, without exception, individual or association, 
is entitled to demand them of the State, in order to carry on banking 
business, on the sole condition of conforming to the law. This law, 
uniform to all, is that they should lodge with the State public funds, 
selected as being especially sound and secure, and designated by the 
law itself, for an amount equal to the sum required in notes.” Now, 
it is necessary to call attention to the distinguishing feature of this 
scheme, because in other respects M. Chevalier and Mr. Chase are at 
one, and they avowedly proceed on the same plan, as set forth in the 
statutes of the State of New York. The peculiarity lies in the 
rejection by M. Chevalier of any definite limit to the amount of 
notes to be allowed to pass into.circulation unrepresented by coin 
or bullion withdrawn from circulation and held in reserve. Mr. 
Chase sets a limit to the whole paper money of the United States at 
£60,000,000, of which £45,000,000 may rest on securities alone ; in 
India only £4,000,000 are permitted to circulate, unless on a basis 
of precious metals. The difference is great, yet in both these cases 
there is a real limit. But M. Chevalier would allow the whole of 
the national debt, or, at least, all the “ most solid part” of it, to 
bear up a corresponding amount of paper money, if banks should 
choose to take such license. Perhaps he would tax the issues lightly, 
but not so as to restrain or reduce them. His object is freedom of 
issue, which he classes with freedom. of trade. He would, indeed, by 
law require convertibility into coin, but he would take no steps 
beforehand to ensure observance of the law; he would trust to the 
faith of the banks, and the decrees of the tribunals of commerce 
against defaulters. He is the declared opponent of legislative 
restrictions on the amount of paper money, of legislative compul- 
sion on the maintenance of reserves in bullion, and of any separation 
of the business of issue from the business of banking. 

Such are the main elements respectively of three great schemes of 
monetary reform propounded by Indo-British, American, and French 
statesmen since 1844. In them, if anywhere, ought to be found the 
suggestions of twenty years’ experience. While commenting upon 
them it will be necessary to refer constantly to first principles, 
because, unfortunately, in the discussion of this subject first prin- 
ciples are much too apt to be forgotten. 
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Especially it is necessary to have a clear understanding what is to 
be comprised under the title of “money,” and what is not. Clearly 
coins are money, of whatever material they may be made. Uncoined 
bullion is not necessarily money; but since the precious metals are 
generally accepted as the material of national coinages, uncoined 
bullion is more closely allied to money than any other commodity. 
In addition to coins, all notes, whether issued by the State or by 
banks, which are endowed with the faculty of closing contracts, 
paying debts, and acquitting debtors, are money. If there be any 
other symbols endowed with the same faculty in any part of the 
world, those also are money. It is this qualification, under municipal 
law, which constitutes evén coins money, so that gold napoleons or 
silver dollars are not money in England, neither are sovereigns in 
France. Bankers’ cheques are not money, because legally they can 
neither close a contract nor pay adebt. It is the cash, that is, the 
money given by the banker upon the order expressed by the cheque 
which closes the contract or pays the debt; and if the cheque be 
dishonoured the drawer of it is not acquitted. The payer of a note, 
on the contrary, is acquitted by the payment, though the payee may 
never receive cash in exchange for it. A bill of exchange is even less 
like money than a cheque, since, instead of satisfying debts as it 
circulates, it raises a new debt and creates a new debtor through 
every endorsement it receives. 

But the affirmation of this principle, that all notes which pay 
debts are money, encourages the modern theory that bank notes 
are a solecism, an invasion of sovereignty by private corporations, 
and that State notes are the only correct form of paper money. « Sir 
Charles Wood has held firmly to this opinion in all his correspond- 
ence relating to the subject of paper money in India, notwith- 
standing some opposition on the part of his subordinates, the late 
A Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Laing. Mr. Chase, too, and M. Chevalier 
partly adhere to it, in claiming for the State the exclusive right 
of fabrication, and the benefit of all profits of issue. Even by the 
highest British tribunal it has been decided (in the case of the 
> Emperor of Austria ¢. Day) that the jus cudende monete resident in 
1 the sovereign power must include the engraving of paper, no less 
i than the impression of gold, silver, and bronze, destined for use as 
ts money. Hence it follows that out of the State alone, by special per- 

mission, not by natural right, can any subject derive the privilege of 
creating paper money. Hence, also, it appears that no existing Banks 

of Issue, of whatever character, can claim title by prescription to any 

profits of issue; for against a sovereign title no prescription can 

: avail. With trade or banking it is different. There is no such 
thing as a sovereign right of trade, or a sovereign right of banking, 
except by usurpation. These are natural rights of all mankind, with- 
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out distinction. Free trade and free banking are liberties essential 
to a free people; but free issue would imply an encroachment on 
the sovereign prerogative of government even in a free country. 

While, however, the supreme title of the State to the profits, 
seignorage, or benefits, under whatever name, to be derived from 
paper money should be asserted, yet the State need not assume to 
itself the whole active duty and responsibility of issue. The custom 
of delegating Government works of many kinds to subjects, for 
execution under contract, is far from unreasonable and often, with 
the observance of due precaution, advantageous. The delegation 
of this particular function of issuing paper money is a mere question 
of expediency ; but the one thing which seems tolerably certain 
in all cases, is that if the State does not issue for itself, banking 
establishments present the most convenient agencies for the purpose. 
A Bank of Deposit and Discount offers facilities which neither a 
government nor any trading firms can command ; first, for carrying 
notes into circulation, and secondly, for enlarging or contracting the 
amount of issues in obedience to the dictates of the exchanges or 
other varying circumstances. It may, therefore, be taken for granted 
that three courses’ only are open, namely, for the State to issue for 
itself, or to issue through the instrumentality of a central bank, or 
to issue through the instrumentality of several banks. 

First, as to the qualification of the State, or the ordinary executive 
power in the State, to issue for itself. One practical difficulty in 
this plan is the difficulty of administering a system of notes without 
the aid of a department of deposit and discount. That Government 
should be an issuer is at least a plausible proposition; but that 
Government should also be a banker, in the customary acceptation 
of the term, is altogether out of the question. Experience does not 
even recommend that Government should become a simple issuer. 
It is remarkable that in only one instance has a Government paper 
money done anything but harm, so far as the measurement of prices 
is concerned. A revenue has indeed often been raised by means of it, 
for a short time, as by the American greenbacks, but it has nearly 
always failed to subsist, except for a very short time, as a trustworthy 
measure of prices. The one instance of something like success is 
to be found in India, where the Imperial paper money does circulate, 
is convertible, and does serve as a medium of exchange. But, since 
in India the experiment, being yet of recent origin, has never been 
tried in difficult times; since also only a sum of £4,000,000 sterling 
in non-metallic notes is so much as proposed to be kept afloat 
there alongside of fully £150,000,000 in coined money, and even 
that sum does not circulate in practice, the exception certainly 
does not go far to prove or disprove anything. It is an experiment 
on a small scale, and no more. The fact is that all governments lie 
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under temptation, on the occurrence of war or any other urgent 
need, to turn to paper money for revenue; and if the whole 
machinery be already in the hands of an unscrupulous, unwise, or 
impoverished minister, this temptation is too strong to be resisted. 
The primary object of furnishing an instrument of exchange and 
measure of value, is lost sight of in the eagerness to realise immediate 
funds. At the best, a Government note is no more than a promise 
to pay so long as taxes can be collected and made applicable to the 
purpose, which promise must fail, in case of invasion or civil com- 
motion, at the very moment when the calamity of a monetary collapse 
would be most fatal to the interests of the country; whereas notes 
supported by private wealth and credit, wholly unconnected with 
any dynasty or constitution, might circulate in the midst even of 
war or revolution. 

Secondly, as to the merits of one great Central Bank of Issue, 
operating as the agent of the State and under the superintendence of 
the law, though substituting the pledge of its own responsibility for 


' that of the State itself. It does not follow that, by contracting for 


the issue of notes in this or any other manner, any Government need 
forfeit revenue. The bank, indeed, must be paid for its labour and 
responsibility, for which purpose the usual practice in Europe and 
America has been to allow the profits of issue to accompany the 
losses or responsibility, although a tax has sometimes been exacted 
for the benefit of the State in return for the privilege conferred. It 
would be easy, and perhaps more logical, for the State to assume all 
profits as_a royalty, allowing a commission or salary to the issuing 
bank on account of losses and expenditure. Either way the Govern- 
ment can always obtain quite as much revenue from this source as is 
desirable. At the same time, with the arrangement of a single 
Bank of Issue, an efficient control can always be maintained by the 
legislative power. Such a Bank of Issue, being coupled with a 
Bank of Deposit and Discount, is capable of offering, on the one 
hand, all the advantages of a Department of State, and on the other 
hand, all the advantages of an independent corporation. It can 
resist the community in the interest of the law and legislative 
wisdom, or resist the executive power in the interest of the com- 
munity. The advocates of a Government paper money are prone to 
forget that the notes of a well-constituted bank (take the Bank of 
England for an example) carry with them not only the security of the 
Government, which may be said to hold the stakes, but another kind 
of security, which no Government can offer, in certain incidents 
which connect the note with the requirements and expectations of 
the trading world. When bank notes are exchanged for bills or 
other easily-convertible obligations, the holder, looking upon the 
note, beholds the reflex of some tangible and material guarantee, not 
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a bare promise to pay. The suspension of specie payments in 1797 
was indeed a blot on the conduct of our own system of bank issues ; 
yet so far as the central bank—the Bank of England—was con- 
cerned, never was inconvertible paper money administered with so 
much forbearance and integrity of purpose. The fault was not in 
the bank. What Governments, unencumbered with powerful banks, 
do under similar circumstances may be testified by Austria, Den- 
mark, Russia, and more recently by Brazil and the South American 
tepublics. 

Nevertheless, with its many recommendations, a single Bank of 
Issue must always lie open to the odious charge of monopoly. How- 
ever small be the benefit derived by a Bank of Deposit and Discount 
from its close connection with one privileged Bank of Issue, the two 
forming a single establishment, that benefit is sure to be grudged to 
it by its rivals in the business of deposit and discount. Moreover, in 
large countries there are practical difficulties in the process of issue 
from one centre. Even the Bank of France is weakened by its 
fifty-three branches, some of them bearing upon its resources as if at 
the end of a long lever. In India and the United States these 
inconveniences are increased. If a note be legally convertible into 
coin at only one point, it is practically inconvertible at many other 
points in such enormous dominions, especially if facilities for loco- 
motion be scarce. Again, if the notes be made convertible at more 
than one point, it becomes necessary to keep reserves at more than 
one point, which greatly increases the cost of issue and risk of 
failure. ILence the Indian Circles of Issue and the “ free-banking ” 
system of America. 

How, then, is private monopoly of issue to be avoided without 
falling back upon the perils to a stable money involved in entrusting 
this function to the executive power in the State? A monopoly by 
any finite number of banks, though more than one, is still a 
monopoly in principle. In the United States there are already more 
than 1,600 national Banks of Issue; yet when the 300,000,000 of 
dollars, authorised by Congress to be issued in bank paper money, 
shall have been dispensed, there will still remain many banks 
excluded from the privilege so widely extended. In the United 
Kingdom the number of country Banks of Issue—English, Scotch, _ 
and Irish—is restricted by law, so that no new applications, however 
meritorious, can be entertained. How is the evil of these monopolies 
to be eradicated? The plan of M. Chevalier, without modification, 
is inadmissible, because it would involve issues to an unlimited 
amount. Unlimited issues, if there be any profit in issuing, as there 
certainly would be under the proposed system of M. Chevalier, must 
end in an excessive or inflated money; and an excessive money 
makes untoward exchanges; and untoward exchanges expel the 
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precious metals; and at last the issuers suspend specie payments, 

because all their specie is exported. M. Chevalier need search no 

further than the history of his own country for examples of this 

downward course. The only condition which would make a system 

of unlimited issues possible is precisely the condition against which 

all who plead most earnestly for such a system direct their principal 

: arguments, namely, the compulsory seclusion or locking-up of a full 

equivalent of gold for the amount of every note in circulation, 

whereby the natural limits of the supply of gold are applied so as to 

render unnecessary the imposition of any artificial limits by the 

legislature. A system of pure bullion notes might be absolutely free 

and open to all banks in the country on the equal terms of complying 

with an equal law. But then there would undoubtedly be no creation 

of wealth, no release of capital. The advantage to the banks would 

be simply the advertisement of their names, which might be pub- 

lished by means of notes; and the advantage to the State and the 

nation would be comprised in the convenience of paper for counting 

und carrying large sums, the exemption of precious metals from 

abrasion, and similar items of apparently small consideration, out of 

which perhaps might be furnished sums sufficient to provide a small 
commission for the issuing banks. 

In view of the possible consummation of a sound system of paper 
money untainted by any monopoly, such as might be constituted 
under a law preventing the issue of any note except upon bullion in 
store, it becomes important to estimate the exact value to a country 
of this creation of wealth or release of capital ascribed to non-metallic 
issues. If, notwithstanding all ordinary laws of production, it is 
within the power of any legislature to create wealth out of nothing 
by issuing, or causing to be issued, paper money unsupported by 
i goid, then it is idle to think of sacrificing the smallest portion of such 
easily gained public wealth. If, on the contrary, legislation can only 
transfer wealth, then the expediency of such transfers, or the extent 
of them, may be reasonably questioned. 

Is it not true that for every note unrepresented by bullion, whether 
FH couvertible by law or not, added to the money of a country prices 
fe forthwith rise a step on all commodities ? Suppose the money of the 
i United Kingdom to be, at any particular moment, in equilibrium 
4 with the moneys of other countries ; and then add £1,000,000 sterling 
4 in paper, convertible or inconvertible, to the money of the United 
i Kingdom only. There will immediately ensue a rise in the prices of 
all products of labour, all obligations of debt (not payable in British 
B money), and all bills on foreign countries throughout the United 
€ Kingdom. There will even ensue, in the first instance, a rise in the 
e price of bullion itself, uncoined, or treated as uncoined like Mexican 
dollars, in terms of sterling money, out of which will proceed a series 
' of important consequences. Take, for the purpose of calculation, 
i 
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the store of gold bullicn in the commercial world at £1,000,000,000 
sterling, and take the nominal value of British money at £150,000,000. 
If then £1,000,000 more be added to these £150,000,000, either in 
paper, or in sovereigns dug out of the earth, or fallen from the 
skies, the British power of purchasing will be thereby increased, 
while the amount to be purchased will remain the same. This 
derangement will occasion a rise in the price of gold bullion in 
comparison with British money of all kinds, including gold coin. 
But since British gold coin is always gold bullion in another form, 
a rectification will begin, almost simultaneously, through an expe- 
dited conversion of gold coin into gold bullion, until a condition of 
parity be restored. The new million of money will thus be distri- 
buted between British money and the universal store of gold in the 
ratio of 150 to 1,000. Thenceforth there will no longer be any 
depreciation of British money in general, or of the sovereign in 
particular, relatively to gold bullion; but, in consequence of the 
accession of a new £1,000,000 sterling to the total amount of 
pounds sterling previously existing in the commercial world, there 
will be a depreciation of the pound sterling relatively to commodi- 
ties. M. Chevalier himself has proved that new discoveries of gold 
must produce this effect, and paper money will assuredly do no less. 
It is the infallible result of the operation of the exchanges. The 
country most directly concerned succeeds by the whole transaction 
in displacing so much bullion, which is durable, and replacing. it by 
something: perishable or perilous. 

Yet there are profits attendant on the issue of paper money unre- 
presented by bullion—-profits to the issuer, or more often to the State 
—abstracted, however, from property produced by the industry of 
others. These profits constitute a tax, paid in part, be it granted, 
by foreigners, like export duties, but ‘still a tax. The State, by 
borrowing gold and substituting paper, taking an exportable article 
and giving an article of no value for export, is made richer. Those 
who contribute the gold and take the paper are made poorer. The 
State obtains a revenue, but the taxpayers suffer from a general rise 
of prices. The circumstance that foreigners are comprised in this 
class of taxpayers is more than balanced by the disturbance of 
contracts which, especially and almost exclusively, affects the sub- 
jects of the issuing State; for a disturbance of contracts is a cheek 
upon the industry which creates taxable wealth. This, therefore, 
isa bad tax ; at least, unless it be extraordinarily productive, which 
it is not. For example, every million sterling added to the non- 
metallic portion of British paper money would, after payment of 
all expenses, realise a net revenue of £20,000 or £30,000 a year. 
An injury to the reputation of the pound sterling, immutable as it 
has been hitherto considered, would be ill repaired by any such relief 
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from ordinary taxation for the people as would be rendered possible 
by a Government windfall of £20,000 or £30,000 a year. 

Few propositions are more demonstrable than that to secure with 
absolute certainty the power at all times of converting any one thing 
into any other thing necessitates the presence at all times of both in full. 
There is no absolute certainty that a note will at all times be con- 
vertible into coin at a given place, unless at all times its equivalent in 
coin be held at that place. This is the only mathematically sound 
system of paper money professing to be convertible into coin; and 
the nearer to this, the sounder the system ; the further from it, the 
less sound. Sir R. Peel strove to approximate his law to this 
philosophy, so far as was consistent with the state of things before 
him. He succeeded in endowing a mixed, and therefore, to some 
extent, an unsound, paper money, with a disposition to expand or 
contract under the influence of the exchanges, nearly as a pure 
or sound money would expand or contract. He fixed the non-metallic 
notes at an inelastic amount. The evil, which he was born too late 
to prevent, he imprisoned within an unyielding boundary. France 
and the United States, by a less severe policy, allow the amount 
of non-metallic notes to be governed by a proportion between them 
and certain other liabilities. But herein is a misconception of the 
true aim of monetary legislation. It is not enough to guard against 
insolvency on the part of the issuer, even were that object attained 
by the French and American laws. It is far more important to 
steady the circulation, to assimilate the artificial to the natural measure 
of price, and to make the movements of national money correspond 
with, instead of counteracting, the movements of international 
money, or bullion. If the capability of expansion and contraction 
be confined altogether to that part of the circulation which is repre- 
sented by bullion, these ends are attained; but they are not attained 
by the American law compelling each issuing bank to have at all 
times on hand, “in lawful money of the United States, an amount 
equal to at least 25 per cent. of the aggregate amount of its out- 
standing notes of circulation and its deposits,” nor by any other 
law framed on the same principle. This is a law which, far from 
steadying, unsteadies the money ; it exaggerates every expansion, 
and exaggerates every contraction; it stands in the way of those 
movements of bullion, by which alone the balance of trade can be 
preserved or rectified. Besides which, the law commands what may 
often be impossible. If a note be presented or a deposit withdrawn 
at any moment when the legal proportion is exact, the law must. be 
broken ; and it cannot be immediately repaired, by reason of the 
difficulty of suspending at short notice loans up to twice or thrice 
the amount of cash thus suddenly withdrawn. 

Probably Sir Robert Peel was on the right path towards perfection 
when he made an approximation to the main characteristics of a 
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system of pure bullion notes his objeet, to be attained in great 
measure at once, through the instrumentality of the Bank of England. 
The chief merit of which such a system is capable, no¢ comprehended 
in his legislation, is freedom or equality, antagonism to monopoly. 
In 1844 freedom of issue was politically impossible in England on 
any sound foundation ; perhaps it is politically impossible still; but 
theoretically impossible it isnot. The necessity of a monopoly 
hangs by nothing except the allowance of profits to the issuers. It 
is simply because there can be no profit in artificially augmenting 
a circulation of bullion notes that any bank of ordinary respect- 
ability might be suffered to issue them. In a system of mixed paper 
money the same condition of no profits would, with the aid of 
judicious regulation by the law, produce the same results. The 
State would have to absorb all profits on every kind of paper money, 
metallic and non-metallic, even though, starting afresh, it should 
have to make such terms with all banks proposing to issue as would 
afford them a fair remuneration ; and this remuneration, per-centage, 
commission, or salary, would have to be totally independent of the 
metallic or non-metallic nature of the notes. It would then be a 
matter of indifference to every bank whether its issues were to be 
represented by bullion or anything else. The Government would 
be at perfect liberty to allot the limited amount of non-metallic 
issues wherever they might appear to be most safe and convenient, 
without invading the principle of equality; for this would be merely 
a matter of administration. For the rest, all Banks of Issue, having 
been admitted to equality in respect of proportionate renumeration, 
would have to be subjected to equal terms. In the particular case 
of the United Kingdom, each existing Bank of Issue might continue 
to exercise its privileges, but only on equal terms with the Bank of 
England, and perhaps with new issuing banks. All would have 
to lodge security, or lock up bullion, for every note issued, according 
to circumstances, taking no profit, but being allowed the same remu- 
neration either way. All would have to submit to one national law, 
with its proper provisions for separation of the two departments of 
issue and banking, for the publication of weekly returns, and the 
like. The Bank of England would have no precedence beyond that 
of its vast capital. The essentials of every note in the kingdom— 
unvarying value, security, and convertibility—would then become 
the same as the essentials of the present Bank of England note. 
Such a reform indeed would not easily be completed in this country, 
yet the scheme ought not to be absolutely chimerical, if it utilises 
the experience of three nations earned in the last twenty years. It 
would establish the unity of the note, and admit withal an unrestricted 
plurality of issuing banks, providing nevertheless for security, and 
convertibility, and for a rigid limitation of the total amount to be 
circulated on a non-metallic foundation. Winiiam Laritax. 
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In considering the place which music holds in our present system of 
education, we are struck by two significant and apparently contradictory 
facts spicuous position almost invariably assigned to music 
in the education of girls, and its equally invariable omission in the 
case of boys. In the one case music would seem to be regarded as 
an indispensable means of mental culture, an objéct to be attained at 
almost any sacrifice; while in the other, its systematic exclusion 
compels the inference that it is not only inferior to all others as a 
means of culture, but superfluous and valueless as an end in itself. 
The contradiction is, however, only apparent. The exaggerated im- 
portance attached to music in the one case, and the entire disregard 
of its claims in the other, are in reality traceable to one and the same 
cause, for music is in truth regarded neither as an important means 
of culture nor as an art worthy of a considerable sacrifice of time, 
but simply as an accomplishment indispensable to educated women. 
Fashion, rigorous in the one case, is less arbitrary in the other. 
Were the study of music based on a really just estimation of its 
advantages both as 2 means and an end, the probability is that the 
advantages would be found to exist for both sexes alike. For though 
at the present day a large majority still clings to the belief that 
many agents in mental cultivation indispensable for men are wnneces- 
sary or even injurious to women, we have no corresponding case in 
which any particular study is seriously considered to be highly bene- 
ficial to female intellect and yet worthless or injurious to men. In 
fact, so long as music is thought of as a fashionable amusement 
merely, so long it will not be considered essential to the education of 
men. That we are not stating the case too strongly is further proved 
by the marked discrepancy between the time at present devoted to 
music by women and its insignificant results. The prominence given 
to music in the programmes ‘of institutions for the education of girls 
might occasion in the mind of a superficial observer the belief 
that England was an eminently musical country, and yet between 
the appearance and reality there is a wide difference. Much music 
is taught and learned, yet music, mostly, to be so called, is com- 
paratively a rarity. The miserable substitute offered in so many 
English households seems strangely at variance with the fact that 
music has been a chief object of study; that in the routine of 
school life more time has been given to this than to-any other 
branch ; and that, finally, after the so-called education has ceased, 
music has held its ground long after all other means of cultivation have 
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been laid aside. The truth is, that the very motive for which it is so 
studied precludes all possibility of real musical culture. Not only 
is little reference made to the existence or degree of special musical 
talent, but studies often infinitely more important are excluded in 
favour of a pursuit having, as far as we can see, for its ultimate 
object the attainment of an end no higher than that so peculiarly 
English—the being as far as possible like every one else. At best, 
regarded as a temporary pursuit, a means of shining in society so 
long as it may be desirable so to shine, music is taken up lightly, in no 
spirit of earnest endeavour to gain a lasting good, and is, as a natural 
consequence, lightly cast aside when accomplishments and amuse- 
ments give place to more serious interests. Fashion forces on the 
pupil a study for which she has perhaps little aptitude, probably less 
respect, and on the teacher a system of superficial instruction. Quick 
results are demanded; substantial gain is immaterial. <A solid 
groundwork is thought unnecessary; and, sanctioned by the general 
consent of society and the names of one or two fashionable “ finish- 
ing” masters, the gloss is offered us in place of the reality. As to 
the nature of this mysterious “ finishing ”’ process we are left in much 
uncertainty, having, in fact, some difficulty in discovering what there 
was to be “finished.” With all the show of music in our country, 
we can hardly evade the conclusion that some fundamental error 
regarding its nature and function must underlie a system so hopelessly 
barren of real good. For either music is a study, if not essential, at 
least highly beneficial to both men and women ; or it is what fashion 
has decreed it, an elegant drawing-room toy, a frivolous occupation, 
which should be as speedily as possible swept from a system of 
education already terribly overburdened with the ornamental. 

Of the numerous erroneous views regarding music still current 
among us, perhaps none has had more influence in maintaining a 
misconception of its peculiar province, and consequently of the place 
it should occupy in education, than the common misapprehension of 
the process of musical creation. Unlike either poetry or painting, 
music still labours under all the disadvantages of conflicting opinions, 
differing widely in their view of the relation in which it stands to 
other arts, and the precise limits of its powers of representation. In 
the minds of many, a suspicion appears still to linger that inspira- 
tion alone is the source and origin of music, and that, by a process 
undefinable even by the initiated, such works as the Eroica and 
Pastoral Symphonies have been called into existence. To such, 
the fact that music has a code of laws of its own, as rigorous, as 
highly developed, as those acknowledged to be essential to both poetry 
and painting, is either unknown or wilfully ignored in favour of the, 
ut first sight, more poetically attractive inspiration-theory. The up- 
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holders of this faith forget that the science of music, which they thus 
discard, is based on laws of nature without which music of any kind 
would be simply impossible. It is not difficult to conceive what 
musical science, unaided by inspiration, would effect: of this we are, 
unfortunately, not without numerous and daily increasing examples ; 
but we find ourselves somewhat at a loss to realise the nature of 
results achievable by inspiration acting independently of law. The 
highest intellect grasps in an instant the point which the ordinary 
mind reaches by tedious processes only, and with all industry never 
fully masters. Inspiration is, in short, the rapid perception of the 
law, and can act only in accordance with it, since, so soon as it ceases 
to do so, it ceases to exist, and in place of inspiration becomes caprice. 
And when now we come to contemplate this system of harmonious 
sound, this grammar of music, which, because of the long prejudice 
attached to such terror-inspiring words as “thoroughbass” and 
“counterpoint,” has come to be looked on as a mysteriously terrible 
study, the great antagonist of inspiration, and desirable only for 
the eccentric-minded few, we can in truth see no reason why, if once 
admitted as a serious study, and properly employed, it should not be 
found a means of enlarging and developing the intellect as effectual 
as any we possess. The highest development of tone, the poetry of 
sound, Music is a language capable of infinitely varied expression, 
and is of all modes of expression the most subtle and searching. No 
less logical and rational than other languages, it possesses a literature 
possible in this language alone. Descriptive like poetry, it describes 
exactly that which poetry and painting must still leave unexpressed, 
or at all events unexhausted. To portray vividly, accurately, and 
exhaustively those experiences of our inner life, those reflections of 
the outer world, which language is unable to interpret for us, is the 
highest mission of music. The advance made during the last 
hundred years in the direction of accurate representation has been 
such that we are justified in thinking the present high development 
of music not yet the highest conceivable. But progress is possible 
only by adherence to laws, not by the disregard of them, which the 
creed of the inspirationists seems to imply. Moreover, just as the 
progress of musical art itself depends on the progress in the know- 
ledge of its laws, in the same way the wider diffusion of musical in- 
telligence depends primarily on the recognition of the value of 
scientific musical training as a means of mental culture. Though 
the advantages of scientific musical study have not as yet been recog- 
nised, the grammar of music, with its regulating laws of construction, 
form, and style, has in reality great claim to be considered as a study 
peculiarly fitted to strengthen the intellect. It is on this opportunity 
for intellectual exercise that we must at the present moment more 
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particularly dwell, since half the evils of our present system have 
arisen from an imperfect understanding of this point. 

As in nature light travels more rapidly than sound, so in our 
mental life the mind is approached more rapidly by the eye than 
bythe ear. The painting presents to us certain objects with which we 
are more or less familiar. The poem, even when dealing with un- 
familiar subjects, does so at least in a language we comprehend. But 
the sonata or symphony is to us as a poem in a foreign language, 
with whose modes of expression special cultivation can alone 
familiarise us. A mind of ordinary cultivation can hardly fail to 
carry away an impression, distinct even though imperfect, of a poem 
or painting; while the unprepared listener to a symphony will at 
best labour painfully under a sense of vagueness and confusion. 
Again, while the painting presents to us the whole at once, the 
poem and symphony unfold themselves gradually, and even an imper- 
fect impression of their meaning pre-supposes some power of following 
and retaining the succession of words and tones. The meaning of 
the words and their combinations we know; the musical thought 
must necessarily remain obscure till we have in some degree mastered 
the musical language. Allowing for the wide distinction between 
the primary conception of a work of art and the full appreciation 
of its true merit, we find that, for their understanding and enjoy- 
ment, both painting and poetry are less dependent on special pre- 
paration than music. It may perhaps be urged that, as colour and 
form, and language as we daily use it, are the familiar means employed 
by painting and poetry, so sound and rhythm, equally present in 
nature, are our aids in understanding music. But, in the first place. 
it must be remembered that in painting it is not the “how” but the 
“where” which first attracts our attention ; not the means employed, 
but the object represented. The faculties which recognise critically 
the manner of representation are exercised at a later stage, and 
without some special cultivation are not exercised at all. In the 
second place, it must not be forgotten that between sound and 
thythm, the raw material which nature provides, and its highest 
development, musical sound, and rhythm, there is a wide distinc- 
tion. The cultivated and uncultivated ear will, as a rule, alike 
experience pleasure in beautiful tone; but it is the cultivated ear 
alone which detects, in the delicate gradations of musical sound, the 
power of infinitely varied succession, combination, harmony, and 
dissonance, a means of expression as accurate as that afforded by 
other language. The training of an ordinary education, even when 
taking no special cognizance of poetry and painting, can hardly 
fail to bring us to a point from which an enjoyment and apprecia- 
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musical training, not only is the degree of enjoyment of musical 
works of art greatly lessened, but intelligent enjoyment is by such 
omission rendered almost wholly impossible. While in the one case, 
even without special preparation, a starting point is reached from which 
eventually a higher degree of artistic perception is attainable, in the 
other it is special preparation alone which makes possible even such 
a starting point. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out that the musical cultivation 
we have suggested as desirable is one quite unattainable by the 
existing system of one-sided and superficial instruction. We must 
begin from a point quite different from that from which it has been 
the fashion to start, and in many cases be content to forego entirely 
the attempt to become musical performers. We know of no incon- 
trovertible reason why all women should play or sing: we know of 
many why they should not. The time necessary for the attainment 
of even small proficiency, either in vocal or instrumental music, is so 
considerable, that it should be so employed only where very clear 
prospect of success exists. The absurdity of attempting to sing 
where there is no voice, is not in reality greater than the more 
common folly of attempting expression where there is nothing to be 
expressed. Were one half the time at present devoted in England 
to the so-called “ practising,” employed in a more rational method of 
developing the musical faculties, and the other restored to occupations 
of greater practical utility, the gain to society of a large amount of 
time more frequently than not, utterly wasted, would not be greater 
than the gain to music of intelligent understanding of its true nature. 
Where little natural talent exists, the study of the elementary principles 
and laws of music should replace wholly the attempt to produce the 
public imitation of an artist ; and on the other hand, where musical 
talent does exist, the study of the scientific groundwork of music 
must go hand in hand with the more practical department, since by 
this means alone can the musical development be harmonious and of 
permanent value. It is not a greater amount of time we claim for 
the study of music, but the wiser employment of a smaller space of 
time. When the erroneous views of the nature and function of 
music we have endeavoured to indicate, give place to more correct 
and liberal views, music will come to hold its place in the education 
of boys, and be no longer considered superfluous for those who, 
fortunately for themselves, are placed beyond the need of resorting 
to mere drawing-room accomplishments as a means of embellishing 
a purposeless existence. We shall then no longer have Englishmen 
calmly ignorant of the nature, history, and literature of music, 
sublimely superior to the distinction between a Balfe and a Beethoven, 
and, worst of all, in no way ashamed of an ignorance that would 
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stamp a foreigner in his own country as an uneducated man ; and 
not only this, but we shall be less frequently subjected by our 
countrywomen to murderous misinterpretations of Thalberg, and 
ballads as vulgar in text as they are musically meaningless. That 
there is any real inferiority in the amount or quality of musical 
talent in England, we are in no way prepared to admit. The one 
great distinction, underlying all others, between our own and conti- 
nental views of music is, that with them the study of music is a 
serious study ; with us, simply a fashionable amusement. Until such 
time as we shall have among us a greater diffusion of genuine musical 
cultivation, when, as a natural consequence, the terms “artist” and 
“musician ” shall no longer be considered as belonging to a profes- 
sion unfit for gentlemen, we cannot complain of the doubt frequently 
thrown on English musical capacity ; and even now, while there still 
appears among us some uncertainty as to the nature and value of 
those qualities which justify the application of the term “artist,” let 
not the self-complacent amateur, the sweet tenor-voiced hero of 
boarding-school girls and evening parties, be deterred from the 
endeavour to make his claim to such distinction more substantial, 
by the idea that some solid knowledge of the principles of music 
will by any mysterious process convert him into an artist. Of the 
resolute earnestness of purpose, the forgetfulness of self, which finds 
a life’s devotion still too little for art, the self-satisfied dilettante 
knows nothing. But the knowledge which still cannot make him an 
artist will, in adding to his humility and taking from his self- 
attractiveness, render him in so far a wiser and a better man. There 
is a higher good to be gained from music than the indiscriminate 
applause of society. If, then, music is worthy to be studied at all, 
it is worthy to be studied seriously and earnestly, and for a less 
ignoble end. 
Leonora ScuMItz. 
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WE are all intent, and rightly so, on the new Reform Bill, and I, for 
one, am convinced that the working capacity of Parliament will be 
improved by its being brought into direct representative connection 
with a larger section of the community, and having a wave of 
strong-throbbing plebeian blood sent along its veins. But this is 
no reason why we should not at present get as much work out of 
Parliament as possible. It is understood that the passing of a mea- 
sure of reform will not be followed by a dissolution. Mr. Bright is 
resigned to wait a few years before learning to what extent an 
enlarged constituency has increased his parliamentary following, and 
the impression made by the horrors of the late general election is 
still so vivid that not even the eagerness of the new voters to air their 
patriotism at the polling booth will soon induce the public ixfandum 
renocare dolorem. Under any circumstances, the question of work 
to be done by Parliament ought not to be postponed. After a 
thousand years of constructing, adjusting, and amending our parlia- 
mentary apparatus, we have a right to expect it to do most things 
necessary for the welfare of the country. It may be of some use, 
therefore, to try to point out a few of those channels into which the 
activity of our legislators may be profitably directed. 

Sensible men are for the most part agreed that the progress of 
Great Britain, within a recent period, has been both splendid and 
substantial, and that, on the whole, her position is more stable, 
sound, and prosperous than that of any continental country. The 
taxation is no doubt large, but it is not disproportioned to the 
resources of the community; and the zeal and assiduity wherewith 
the House of Commons has addressed itself to the task of lessening 
the public burdens, have been too conspicuous to be overlooked, and 
too fruitful of benefit to be undervalued. But while the object of 
reducing taxation has been carefully and comprehensively considered, 
the subject of tax-collection has been comparatively neglected, and the 
time has come when it ought to undergo deliberate and sifting in- 
vestigation. Be a tax as just in principle and as moderate in amount 
as can be desired, it is yet possible that injustice may lurk in the 
manner of collecting it, and that the result may be to gall the tax- 
payer and to injure the country. There are several particulars in 
which the system now in operation is inconvenient, annoying, and 
oppressive. 

Take the case of assessment for Queen’s Taxes and Poor Rate. 
This is largely in the hands of local officials, and though these may 
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in general content themselves with the returns made by those who 
are assessed, yet it frequently occurs that they guess at rental and 
guess wrong, or overlook some circumstance by which the taxable 
value of the property is affected. The consequence is that the person 
assessed finds himself called upon to pay more than is due. He has 
a legal right of appeal, and a day is named when his appeal may be 
lodged. Now appears the grievance. The appeal can be made only 
in person. The place of appearance may in country districts be ten 
or twenty miles from the residence of the appellant. Having arrived 
there, he finds himself doomed to hang about corridors, or lounge 
in a dingy room with scores or hundreds of others, and to wait, hour 
after hour, until his turn comes. When his appeal is heard, the 
probability is that he will be treated with civility, and that his 
representations will be fairly considered ; but he has lost a day, and, 
even though he succeeds in establishing his case, he receives no 
compensation. That is to say, he is subjected to a fine,—a fine which, 
seeing that neither the mechanic nor the professional man can without 
loss and inconvenience suspend his work, is apt to be peculiarly 
grievous. The result in practice is that most people pay and grumble ; 
and the tendency of human nature in such cases to grumble but to 
pay will not fail to be understood and proceeded upon by unscrupulous 
collectors. The remedy for this hardship seems to be either to admit 
statement of grounds of appeal in writing, or to grant equitable 
compensation in every instance where the appellant proves his point. 
A severe penalty would, of course, require to be affixed to mis-state- 
ments in appeals made in writing. 

In the assessment of Income Tax, the general rule is to rely upon 
the return made by the person assessed. But there is an exception 
to this rule, an exception which, at first glance, seems fair, but which 
a little careful reflection shows to involve very painful consequences. 
You return your income, this year, at a certain amount. If, next 
year, you return it at the same or a higher figure, no question is 
asked. But if the return is lower, you are summoned before a 
Board and examined as to the reason of the falling off. Consider 
the circumstances of this case. By the acceptance of your return 
for last year, you have been virtually declared an honest man. If 
you had announced an increase of income, your honesty would have 
remained unquestioned. But when you confess that you are a 
poorer man than formerly, you are called up before a bev y of your 
fellow-citizens and catechised as to the particulars of your income. 
This, of course, as was pointed out in the previous case, is to be sub- 
jected to a fine. Suppose that your statement of decreased income has 
been correct. Your diminished income has, then, to bear an amount 
of burden greater in proportion than that borne by the income you 
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formerly enjoyed. You have tax and fine to pay,—formerly you 
had tax alone. Is it, in the next place, probable that your return 
has been incorrect ? Are you more likely to be dishonest in return- 
ing a comparatively small than a comparatively largeincome? If the 
characteristics of human nature are at all known and reliable, one will 
shrink from confessing, even to an Income Tax Commissioner, that he 
has come down in the world. If the statement is veracious,—if 
reverses in life have really been your lot,—is there not cruelty in 
subjecting you to the cross-examination of, it may be, your neighbours 
and rivals in trade? There are few Englishmen who, in these cir- 
cumstances, would not be conscious of suffering both an indignity 
and an injustice. The amendment required in this instance is simple. 
Trust all or trust nothing,—take the word of the person assessed 
in every case or in none. 

These matters are not unimportant, but they are insignificant 
compared with that I am now to mention. In the collection of 
certain imposts,—tithes and poor-rates, for example,—the collector 
is empowered, in the event of a tenant quitting his house without 
paying the amount levied upon him, to exact it from the succeeding 
tenant. Injustice grosser than this it is impossible to conceive. It 
is sheer robbery. A man ought to pay his debts; the Maoris, the 
Choctaw Indians, the despots of Central Asia, could devise nothing 
more opposed to equity than that he should be forced to pay the 
debts of his scampish neighbours. The natural effect upon the 
subject, in the way of quickening his loyalty and readiness to bear 
his share of the public burdens, produced by this exhibition of the 
State to him in capacity of robber, may be conceived. But the 
reverence of some Englishmen for horse-hair wigs and constables’ 
batons is “mystic, wonderful,” not to be measured, scarcely to be 
believed. This flagrant injustice has found defenders. The tenant, 
it is said, who is compelled to pay taxes for the man who occupied 
his house before him, has his relief in an action to recover from the 
latter. The relief of an action at law! Think of the wicked irony 
of that juxtaposition. But all-enduring Bull has no thought of 
irony, and you must seriously ask him whether Government, the 
very end of whose existence is to benefit the subject, hasa right to cast 
upon /im the collection of 7¢s debts ? whether the incoming tenant has 
any facilities for discovering the whereabouts of the outgoing tenant, 
facilities which the Post Office puts fully within the power of Govern- . 
ment? whether the said incoming tenant is informed, or able to 
obtain information, as to the reasons which his successor may have 
for declining to pay ? whether, in one word, the person who is to be 
relieved by an action, can be supposed to have in hand the materials 
for establishing his case? You may remind Mr. Bull also that, since 
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the Government announces that a fine of twenty pounds will be inflicted 
upon every one who leaves a locality without paymg his taxes, the 
mere fact of its demanding the money from another person is’ a 
proclamation of its own inefficiency or unveracity. I once heard 
it argued that, as the collection of taxes is naturally a disagreeable 
and difficult affair, the authorities are justified in proceeding with it 
by rough and ready methods; and the speaker added—this ultra- 
loyalist was a lawyer—that he always advised his clients, in entering 
a house, to insist upon seeing receipts for taxes paid previously to 
the commencement of their occupancy. When I inquired by what 
means the incoming tenant could force the outgoing tenant to show 
his tax receipts, I could get no answer ; and when I pushed my 
inquiry still further, and asked whether it was just and paternal 
in a government to arrange the collection of its taxes, so that the 
taking of a house with safety should involve a lawyer’s bill of from 
six to ten pounds, my friend remained silent, a calm smile flitting 
about his lip, which I take to have indicated that he thought the 
case rather questionable, but that it had not a little to redeem it 
after all. Iwas not surprised; for I no more expect a lawyer to 
object to laws or usages which multiply fees, than I expect bishops 
to dispute ecclesiastical figments which promote the endowment of 
cathedrals. 

Enough has been brought forward to warrant the assertion that 
our whole system of levying taxes demands investigation. But 
there is much else in the minor departments of the administration 
requiring revision; and good work is to be done in sweeping away 
small vexatious formas, which inflict annoyance upon the subject, 
hamper the action of great measures, and have no other effect what- 
ever. It is legally required, for example, when a newspaper is 
started, that the names of two sureties, bound in several hundred 
pounds, should be lodged, as a precaution against publication of libels. 
The regulation has no more practical effect than if it decreed that 
every man who established a paper should eat a barrel of oysters. 
ut it inflicts a considerable amount of worry upon individuals, 
and sets busy men trotting from one Government Office to another, 
to the immense detriment of their temper, and the serious waste 
of their time. The Joint Stock Companies’ Act is encumbered 
with several hampering conditions of the kind referred to. These 
things, it is true, are mere cobwebs. They do not break bones or 
destroy property. But it is uneomfortable, and not conducive to 
health, to live in’ a house dingy with cobwebs, and the really well- 
planed and handsomely finished edifice of England’s s jurisprudence 
ought, with a firm though careful and judicious hand, to be swept 
clear of them. 
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Superfluous or injudicious regulations are bad; but the worst 
defect that can attach to any system is defect in men. If the experi- 
ence of the commencement of almost every great enterprise in which 
this country has engaged can be relied upon, the various depart- 
ments of the public service in Great Britain are affected with chronic 
inefficiency. From Walcheren to Balaklava, we have found our official 
host unequal to any grave undertaking. The hideous mismanage- 
ment of the war in the Crimea offended the nation, and the deep and 
widespread dissatisfaction of the period found for itself a vague and 
futile expression in the Administrative Reform Association. Let us 
give that poor society the credit it deserves. Its members were 
deeply convinced that the Government could not efficiently administer 
the affairs of the country, and were very anxious to set matters right, 
if only they had known how, which they did not. They grasped 
partially one important fact,—nay, the fact on which the whole 
question turned,—namely, that it was what the Germans call the 
mannschaft, the human element in the machinery, that was in fault. 
They went still further. They conceived, in a hazy, half-believing 
way, that the inefficiency of the employés in the various services had 
its origin in that method of patronage or favouritism by which they 
were appointed, and that, if a better state of things were to be initi- 
ated, it was indispensable that means should be adopted by which 
merit might be associated with appointment to, and promotion in, the 
public service. To their influence it is in part due that ‘“ compe- 
tition wallahs”’ have made their way into India, and that India is 
making way under them, and that here and there unpatronised talent is 
admitted by a needle-eye gate into the services at home. But the 
Association, born of a temporary excitement, dwindled into insignifi- 
‘ance when that excitement died away. Its leaders, the active, rather 
loquacious, not profoundly thoughtful or comprehensively informed 
Mr. Lindsay, the eminent Dissenter, Mr. Morley, now Member for 
Nottingham, a successful dry goods merchant in the City, and others, 
were not the men to devise a coherent and practicable scheme for the 
reform of our administration, and, after a little time, appeared to 
recoil in terror from those responsibilities which at first they were 
so ardent to undertake. The fatal and finishing mistake of the 
Association was its selection of a Parliamentary chief. The best 
leader obtainable in the House of Commons—and it might have 
had him—was Mr. Gladstone. The Member of Parliament ob- 
viously and indubitably least of all adapted to head an Adminis- 
trative Reform Association was Mr. Roebuck. Incidental criticism, 
the echo generally of some popular cry, conceited, snappish, and 
shallow, was and is Mr. Roebuck’s gift. The connection between two 
ideas he may probably perceive, but the connection between three is 
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beyond him ; and as Administrative Reform was a work to be effected 
comprehensively, and with a view to the relation of every part of a 
vast and complicated system to every other part, the admirable fitness 
of Mr. Roebuck to lead the Administrative Reform Association must 
be evident. Tear’em was chosen for Parliamentary leader, and the 
Association forthwith went to the dogs. The problem of bringing 
talent and character into the services was left unsolved, and has 
remained unsolved to this day. It is an unfortunate habit of this 
nation to raise a tremendous din when some astounding catastrophe 
occurs, and, having thus relieved its agitated feelings, and satisfied 
itself as to the justice of its claim to be considered the most practical 
people in the world, to go quietly to sleep again. 

It is imperatively necessary that the problem assayed by the Ad- 
ministrative Reform Association should be taken up once more. The 
honour and the advantage of the country require that it should be 
worked out with patience, with care, with resolution, and brought to 
wu satisfactory conclusion. The undeniable fact is that the civil services 
of Great Britain are, as a rule, manned from the failures of other 
professions. The young fellows who cannot get on elsewhere are 
put into the service of the country, to eat her bread and to mis-do 
her work. Jack Simperson is a pleasant, though somewhat languid 
gentleman, of easy lounging ways, capable of consuming large quanti- 
ties of tobacco, and unaffectedly detesting all kinds of work. He tried 
law, but that was soon found to be out of the question. He tried 
medicine, and as there was much in the character, society, and habits of 
medical students to his mind, he called himself for a considerable time 
a medical student ; but it gradually became apparent that he would 
never develop into a medical man. An office in the city, perhaps, 
might do. Three months’ trial was enough; Jack would never 
make a merchant. To the colonies, then, with money in pocket, 
and intent to become a farmer. Alas! not even in the colonies will 
success reward smoking, and dawdling, and lounging. The money 
went; the farming came to a stand-still ; and Jack—good-humoured, 
easy-minded, eupeptic, invincibly comfortable and invincibly lazy 
Jack—was again at the doors of his friends, with the interesting old 
question, what they were to do with him or for him. Jack’s own 
idea—for the man was modest, and did not over-rate his abilities— 
was that the time had come for his entering the service of Britannia. 
ler children, sure enough, at least in the civil service, never are 
slaves. Jack’s friends took up his cause. A muster was made of all 
the force that could be brought to bear in his favour. His uncle, the 
clergyman, had the ear of a bishop; his aunt, the widow of an emi- 
nent counsel, was admitted to an occasional gossip with the wife of a 
abinet minister ; one way or other, six members of parliament could 
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be earwigged on his behalf. And so Jack, who never could, never 
would, and never will work, was put into a public office, and con- 
triving to go through some automatic functions there with a correct- 
ness which satisfied the genius loci, has remained a fixture. This is 
no imaginary history, though I have not an individual in view. The 
system of favouritism, as a mode of filling up the public services, is 
naturally and inevitably adapted to man them with Jacks. The youth 
who can get on in any other way will shrink from solicitation of 
patrons, and in proportion to the number of openings elsewhere for 
young men of energy and talent will be the dulness of those who make 
up their minds that favouritism alone can open for them the gates of 
fortune. The breakdown of a machinery thus put together, when any 
sudden or extraordinary strain is put upon it, need occasion no surprise. 

That the action of patronage in connection with the services is 
such as has been described, is hardly disputed, but several objections 
are taken to a bold alteration in the system. It is alleged that 
parliamentary government ‘by the balance of party against party, 
would be rendered impossible if the system of patronage were 
abolished. That is to say, unless a minister can bribe his parlia- 
mentary following by putting places at their disposal, and unless 
members of Parliament can bribe their constituents by giving them 
those places, the government cannot be carried on. The objection is 
self-refuting. The destruction, at one blow, of two sources of corrup- 
tion—the one within the walls of Parliament, the other pervading 
the country—would purify the political atmosphere, and benefit, not 
injure, the nation. The only other objections of importance turn upon 
the supposed necessity, and evident absurdity, of applying competitive 
examination of a literary character to appointments to tide-waiter- 
ships and other posts in the lowest grade of the service. This 
objection affords an admirable illustration of the vague, unreflective, 
indiseriminating way in which it is the habit of journalists, club- 
politivians, and our off-hand talkers in general, to decide complicated 
and difficult questions. It is concluded, impromptu, that competitive 
examination must do everything or nothing. The object, in the case 
before us, is to bring talent and merit into the public services, and give 
them free scope when there. Competitive examination is important only 
as subserving this end, but to apply it asa universal specific were foolish. 
In its place, it is nvaluable; out of place, it must produce effects at once 
ludicrous and pernicious. It has no application, in the first place, to 
appointments to posts where the labour required is purely physical. 
Tide-waiters, porters, messengers, postmen, e¢ hoc genus omne, ought 
to be appointed in the way in which an employer of labour or a 
private gentleman appoints his servants—namely, by estimating the 
eligibility of the applicants as evidenced by testimonials from previous 
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employers, by amount of experience in the duties to be performed, 
and soon. The point to be ascertained is, who is the best man? If 
the action of favouritism is excluded, this will not be found a par- 
ticularly difficult operation. Every railway company manages in a 
rough way to perform it, but every railway company knows that if 
it gave its posts to friends of directors, who could not otherwise be 
provided for, it would be ruined in six months. In all industrial 
establishments except the public services, men get and keep places 
because they prove themselves the best men available; for Govern- 
ment places alone does favouritism make the selection, and insure a 
peaceful seat to the privileged individual. Competitive examination 
comes into operation when we arrive at those posts of which the 
duties are more or less intellectual—to those clerkships which form 
the lowest steps of the official ladder strictly so called. No method 
except that of competitive examination has been, or can be suggested, 
whereby the two-fold object can be obtained, of bringing the ablest 
available youths into the services, and of rendering the services 
accessible to all classes of the people. After entrance has taken place, 
the action of competitive examination comes naturally to an end. 
Promotion within the services ought to depend on a joint considera- 
tion of capacity to discharge duty and length of service. The regula- 
tion of promotion ought to be in the hands of heads of departments; 
the admission of outsiders ought to be prohibited ; and every exhibition 
of favouritism ought to be considered dishonourable. These rules are 
simple ; but they have been with me the subject of consideration for 
years ; and I believe that, by their application, a pernicious and 
corrupt system of favouritism would be overthrown, the services would 
be brought into normal and genial connection with the people, the 
country would have her fair share of what was on offer in the market 
of energy, ability, and character, the efficiency and contentment of the 
services would be augmented, and it would cease to be a rule that every 
narrative of British prowess was preceded by a tale of British impo- 
tence. With a House of Commons full of new men, who may be 
supposed to pant for action—a House of Commons led by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, more than any of our statesmen, appreciates the require- 
ments and understands the method of Administrative Reform—it 
is surely no vain hope that the problem which, tem years ago, the 
nation was so eager to solve, may be resumed and worked to its 
conclusion. 

But I have not yet done. There have recently been indications, 
and that in influential quarters, of a desire on the part of the 
public to see a more vigorous efficiency infused into the strictly 
Governmental and Parliamentary action of the State. Contem- 
plating—and it is impossible for us not to contemplate—the practical 
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advantages which the governments of France, of Belgium, and of 
one or two other Continental countries, confer upon their subjects, 
we can hardly shake off the suspicion that British self-government 
has rather too close a resemblance to no-government. Parliamentary 
talk and leading articles, motions, debates, reports of committees and 
commissions, may, it is felt, be very fine things, but they are apt to 
be barren of definite, tangible result. Bold spirits venture to declare 
that a free government ought to rule as well, not only negatively but 
positively, as a despotism; and that though the rule of let alone— 
laissez faire—is of invaluable application when the action of Govern- 
ment has been unscientific, officious, and maleficent ; when commerce 
has been fettered into lameness, or agriculture coddled into fatty 
degeneration of the heart; yet governments do normally possess a 
power to control, to moderate, to direct in that universal welter of 
interests and antagonisms in which the benefit of the commonwealth 
as a whole may happen to be trodden underfoot. Englishmen ask, 
and ask justly, why London should be the ugliest, most inconvenient, 
most dangerous city in Europe, nearly three hundred persons being 
annually killed by accidents in its streets, while Paris is handsome, 
pleasant, and safe. The history of the cattle plague in its present 
visitation of the Western nations furnishes another humiliating 
comment upon the capacity of our Government to govern. In 
Austria, in France, in Belgium, in Aberdeenshire, the pest was 
extinguished by prompt, decisive, simultaneous measures, the first 
of these, essential to the success of the others, being instant death 
to every infected animal. Our Government has trifled and blundered, 
set local authorities to attempt a work which, to be done surely and 
well, ought to be done nationally, interfered to the extent of ruinously 
embarrassing farmers and graziers, and yet never had the sense or 
the courage to issue that ordinance of death to all infected animals, 
without which every attempt yet heard of to stay the plague has 
been vain. Since the meeting of Parliament, Government has done 
somewhat to redeem its character in connection with the cattle 
plague, but it still remains to be seen whether its executive energy 
will suffice to give its legislative enactments effect. That public 
opinion did not enforce right action upon Government in this matter 
is a disgrace to England. Pedantically ventilating our theories 
against compensation, terrified at the plague, yet feebly maundering 
about the danger of governmental interference with private property, 
talking and scribbling endlessly about insurance, loans, and so on, we 
have seen upwards of £1,000,000 of the most precious treasures of 
England destroyed when £100,000, rightly applied, would have 


stamped out the pestilence ina month from shore to shore of the 
kingdom. 
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Once more, it is deeply impressed upon many minds that Par- 
liament has not done what it ought for the public in connec- 
tion with railways. It is asked whether Government, having put 
our whole internal system of locomotion into the hands of railway 
companies, and having made private interests fly before them like 
dust, ought not to stipulate for a certain amount of comfort and 
convenience to the public in travelling. The inconvenience and 
discomfort of railway travelling, especially in and around the metro- 
polis, have become appalling. Irregularity in the arrival and despatch 
of trains renders anything like exactitude in keeping appointments 
impossible. The carriages are noisome from the stench of tobacco, 
and it not unfrequently happens that one or two persons in a compart- 
ment, too coarse and brutal to ask permission to smoke, force their 
fellow-travellers to swallow the noisome fumes which they emit. 
Worst, perhaps, of all, the shrieking and yelling of the engines, 
and the grinding of the wheels, make up so hideous a tumult that 
to any one whose nerves are shaken by the slightest illness the effect 
is exquisite torture, and to all without distinction the danger of 
having the sense of hearing permanently injured is serious. That 
these things can be prevented no one who has travelled by Continental 
railways can doubt, and it is high time that they occupied the atten- 
tion of Parliament. It seems to be the idea of our legislators that 
if they listen hour after hour in committees to the hired talk of 
lawyers defending antagonist railway schemes, they have done their 
duty to the public. The fact is, they ought to bid those fluent 
gentlemen stand aside a little; to rouse their imperial instincts, and 
institute some action in this matter which shall be more strictly their 
own and the nation’s; to consider the proposed direction of lines 
not so much from the points of view of competing companies as from 
that of the public advantage ; and, on the whole, to remember that 
the country has a right to see them steadily endeavouring to render 
the system of railway locomotion in Great Britain a convenience and 
a pleasure, instead of what it is rapidly becoming, an intolerable 
infliction. 


Prrer Bayne. 
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THE pressure of events has forced the new Parliament to begin its career by 
dealing rapidly with very practical measures. Great Britain has required at 
its hands Cattle Plague Bills, and Ireland remedies of the sharpest kind to root 
out its local malady—Fenianism. There has been no time for party measures 
or speculative debates. Scarcely, indeed, has any bill or motion having a party 
tinge been yet introduced. Brought face to face with two great evils, both 
Houses have been almost silent, except on what relates tothem. Nevertheless, 
although so intensely practical, the look of the House is not satisfactory. The 
great Liberal party does not appear to be well in hand. There is an evident 
want of discipline on the Ministerial side, and an air of uncertainty very different 
from the settled appearance of the occupants of the Ministerial benches in recent 
sessions. The opposite side looks compact and eager; time alone can show 
whether this is deceptive. There is an abundance of new faces, chief among 
whom is Mr. Mill, for he alone of the new members has taken a prominent part 
in thedebates. It is too early yet to judge what rank he will take as a speaker, 
but he has already taken rank as en influence. Although he does not speak 
well, in the parliamentary sense, he speaks weightily ; and the weight which 
honourable members attach to what he says is shown by the eagerness of every 
one to reply to the honourable member for Westminster, and to show that he 
is in the wrong. But Mr. Bright’s position in the House, next to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, is by far the most remarkable. He has exhibited a decided disposition 
to lead—not to say dictate. He has spoken frequently, and of course with 
effect—not always a pleasant effect either to himself or his hearers. The Oppo- 
sition eye him with unconcealed dislike, even while they are compelled to listen 
to his deep rich voice pouring forth language in itself irritating, and doubly so 
from the opinions and sentiments it embodies. Mz. Bright figures as the big 
friend of the Ministry, but the ostentatious display of his friendship does them 
great harm. He is not content with giving support to them or their measures 
by his speeches and votes—he alternately lectures and patronises them, affording 
excellent sport to the Opposition. Where this will end everybody can see— 
either the Government must approximate very closely to Mr. Bright’s pro- 
gramme, or he will turn as fiercely on them as he now does on their and his 
opponents. Mr. Gladstone, up to this time, has given the best auguries for 
successful leadership. He is cool, temperate, conciliatory ; and the restraint 
he has put upon the natural warmth of his temperament is all the more com- 
mendable, because the country gentlemen haye tried him rather severely in the 
debates on the Cattle Plague Bills. Up to this time the Treasury Bench has 
been somewhat shorn of its strength in consequence of the unavoidable absence 
of Lord Hartington, and still more of Mr. Goschen, who would have been an 
admirable aid in the Cattle Plague debates. These two will soon have been 
re-elected; but another important member of the Government has been excluded 
for weeks by a discreditable manceuvre. Some persons have been advised to 
petition, at the eleventh hour, against the return of Mz. Chichester Fortescue ; 
and as he cannot take his seat until he has been re-clected, and cannot be re- 
elected until this petition has been heard, he is excluded from Parliament just 
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at a time when his services, as Chief Secretary for Ireland, are most needed. 
This is a specimen of sharp practice not new in Ireland. 

What, however, is, perhaps, most worthy of remark is the new attitude of 
the landed interest. That attitude is one of aggression. Close observers note 
that the party—not, be it observed, exclusively Tory—defeated in 1846, has 
recovered from the effects of that severe lesson, and it is inferred that we may 
look for new designs on the pockets of the consumers for the special advantage 
of a particular class. For twenty years fiscal legislation has been devised for 
the behoof of the whole nation. Taxes of all kinds have fallen upon all classes 


with tolerable equality of incidence. But now there are not wanting symptoms, 


as we shall shortly show, indicating a tendency towards a levy on the public 
for the profit of a class. We now remark these incipient symptoms by the way, 
hoping that time will not develop them into acts which would be certain to call 
forth an amount of hostility from the rest of the nation greater than the least 
confident of the aggressive party deems likely. Whether they lead to anything 
or nothing more than they have led to already, it is a duty to note these symp- 
toms for the benefit of all whom it may concern. There they are manifest 
to discerning eyes, in the new Parliament, and before our readers have these 
remarks before them they will have been endowed with life in an Act of Par- 
liament. 

It is the development of this tendency which forms the characteristic of 
the Cattle Plague debates. We ventured to say that what the agricultural 


leaders craved for was a measure which would relieve them of all responsibility, 
and consequently furnish ground for a claim to compensation at the public 


expense. They have got what they wanted. The Government, defending the 
national interest and the pockets of the rate-payers, has been totally powerless 
to maintain its ground. The suppressed premiss in the whole of the debates 
was—Rents must be paid, happen what may. By putting the most stringent 
restrictions on local discretion, local authorities haye been relieved from re- 
sponsibility, and that burden with its possible, nay probable, almost inevitable 
consequences, should the violence of the plague continue, has been transferred 
to the shoulders, nominally of the Government, really of the Parliament. 
Mark the consequences. Suppose the measures fail, and that in the autumn 
the plague renews its ravages. What will happen? At present the rent- 
receiving community is content with a levy upon the property paying county 
rates. The Government had no more chance of resisting that against the 
united forces on both sides than they had of preventing the absolute prohi- 
bition of the movement of all cattle, with rigorous exceptions. What is the 
next step? Itis plainly an attack on the national treasury. A benevolence 
will be demanded from Parliament out of the Consolidated Fund. The just 
proposition was that which proposed to provide compensation for cattle slain 
out of a fund derived from a county rate and a cattle rate. Even in that case 
the consumer would have paid twice—once in the increased cost of meat, again 
in the county-rate. The unjust proposition was that which increased the 
contribution of the consumer by throwing the burden of compensation on the 
county-rate alone. But the ‘‘ sons of Zeruiah” were too strong for the Minister, 
and he had to avoid a decisive defeat by yielding, without a division, the claim 
of the rent-receivers. No other body of men in the country could come before 
Parliament and advance such a claim with the faintest chance of enforcing it. 
The landlords alone can do this; and the incident has shown that one class is, 
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when it pleases, and in the absence of a strong public opinion, all-powerful in 
Parliament. The harm done, tried by the test of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
may be slight and of little moment; but the precedent thus set is grave in the 
extreme; and the tendency it has disclosed ought to furnish potent arguments 
for a less unequal distribution of political forces than that which has, just been 
proved to prevail. 

Doubt and obscurity hang still over the intentions of the Government with 
regard to the nature and scope of the Reform Bill. Mr. Gladstone has politely, 
but firmly, resisted the provocatives administered in the House of Commons, 
and will disclose nothing; and Lord Russell, while talking generalities to 
deputations, has been equally reticent, likening himself and his colleagues to 
busy bees under the glass hives of publicity, intent on stopping up the outer 
orifices of the cells to hide their labours from the gaze of men. These busy 
bees are engaged in extracting the honey of legislation from dry statistics—at 
least, so they say. But recent rumours, how far accurate no one out of the 
Cabinet can really tell, assert that they are absorbing more luscious materials, 
and are now occupied in substituting a set of brand new constituencies for some 
rotten boroughs; an equally necessary, but more difficult operation. In other 
words it is hinted that, besides a Lowering of the Franchise Bill, there is to be a 
Re-distribution of Seats Bill. If so, has this development of intentions been 
brought about by the strong and undisguised hostility shown in so many 
quarters to the simple plan of Lowering the Franchise, which meets with Mr. 
Bright’s approval, providing the lowering goes far enough? Or has the atti- 
tude of the present depositories of political power on this Cattle Plague busi- 
ness thrown a new and very glaring light on the ‘“‘ requirements of the time?” 
Mr. Bouverie’s speech pointed emphatically in the direction of a fresh dis- 
tribution of the electoral forces, and he only spoke what others have written 
with much greater force, and the necessity for which the class which holds 
power in this country has been good enough to demonstrate in the boldest 
way. Of course we do not know whether any change has taken place in the 
intentions of the Cabinet; but if such a change as that described has occurred, 
then we should be inclined to believe that the demonstration of the vitality 
of the old protectionist spirit to which we have referred, has had quite as 
much to do with it as the alleged discovery of the existence of 100,000 working 
men, or so-called working men, on the registers. It has long been known 
that the returns showed something like 10 per cent. of the voters were classed 
as working men, but grave doubts existed as to whether these were the sort 
of working men meant, or whether they would not, at least numbers of them, 
be more properly classed as small shopkeepers. Unless they are freemen it 
must be as householders that they vote, and they are not householders because 
they are working men, but because they are shopkeepers. But whatever may 
have been the deciding cause, if Ministers have adopted the rational plan of 
dealing with the whole question with the intent to produce a complete settle- 
ment, once for all, we shall heartily welcome the change, and not inquire too 
curiously or captiously into its cause. If it does nothing more, it will test 
the sincerity of a good? many zealous advocates of a decisive measure; and, 
judging from the line they have taken, we should not be surprised to find 
that a goodly number would not stand the test. At present the one virtue in 
request is—patience ; and we are bound to say the impatience hitherto displayed 
has been of a very weak and puerile character. It is one thing to try by 
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argument and admonition to induce the Government to deal resolutely with 
the whole question. It is another to show a boyish curiosity in a shape 
which, we admit, looks very like covert hostility to any measure of Reform 
at all. 

Parliament has had what we may not improperly describe as a sensation 
sitting. It was thought by most people that Fenianism was an acute complaint 
of the Irish body politic. It has been proved to be both acute and chronic. The 
remedies applied by the administrators of justice, sharp as they were, did not 
prove to be sharp enough. While the Special Commission was sitting, and 
sending the arrested leaders to long terms of penal servitude, men were manu- 
facturing arms, fabricating pike-heads, accumulating revolvers, casting bullets, 
making up ammunition, almost within hearing of the judge’s voice. The 
Commission had no sooner ceased to sit than a man was murdered in Dublin, 
it is supposed because his Fenian co-conspirators thought he was an informer. 
The executive learned every day that secret drilling was going on. They saw, 
under their eyes, men, a large number being American officers, congregating 
in the capital, moving through the country, penetrating into camps and 
barracks, consorting with the militia, and possessed of plenty of money. 
These men appeared to have no business on hand, neither did they seem to be 
mere visitors. Disaffection sprung up where they passed. It was found that 
the people were led to put faith in the prompt arrival of help from the United 
States, and that the troops were being subjected to severe trials. When any 
of these suspicious persons were arrested no prvofs, either in the shape of arms 
or papers, were found upon them, nothing but money, or it might be American 
uniforms. They were naturally, and no doubt justly, suspected of bemg Fenian 
agents from America. In various ways, some of them absolutely humorous, 
the Government obtained certain evidence of the active participation of the 
American Fenians in the plot, and learned that the peasantry were told, in so 
many words, to look for the early advent of physical aid from New York. 

Under these circumstances, when the peasantry and townsfolk were being 
deluded, when the loyalty of the troops was directly assailed, it was not possible 
for the executive to sit with folded hands, and allow a mischievous design to 
ripen and break out in open insurrection. Counties and districts had been 
proclaimed, but without decided effect. For some time Lord Wodehouse had 
contemplated an appeal to the Government for larger powers. Sir Hugh Rose, 
there can be no doubt, has been long in favour of stronger measures. There 
could, it was held, be no peace until the imported element of disturbance had 
been either captured or put to flight. At length the Lord-Lieutenant, fortified 
by the opinion of his commander-in-chief, and Secretary Fortescue, declared he 
could not answer for the maintenance of public tranquillity unless the Govern- 
ment could obtain the assent of Parliament to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. The Cabinet sat on the 16th of February, and that night in both 
Houses Ministers gave notice of their intention to ask this concession from 
Parliament. The next day was Saturday. The House of Commons met at twelve, 
and Sir George Grey, in moving for leave to bring in the bill, stated at great 
length the reasons which led the Government to have recourse to so extreme 
a measure. Mr. Bright, at once, seized the opportunity to make an eloquent 
speech on the wrongs of Ireland, but neither he nor Mr. Mill, who set forth his 
views, would go the length of opposing the demand of the executive. Mr. 
Roebuck and Mr. Horsman thought it not improper to rate Mr. Bright—and 
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there was some point in Mr. Horsman’s rebuke, though its temper was not of 
the best—one for being a mere mischief-maker, the other for misrepresenting the 
bearing of England towards Ireland. Then some Irish members harangued the 
_ House, and finally divided it on the motion for leave to bring in the bill. The 
division showed that the opposition consisted of eight Irishmen, tellers included, 
in a House of 374, or two less than there were in 1848, the last time when 
Parliament was asked to suspend the safeguard of personal liberty. Forthwith, 
the standing orders being suspended, the bill passed at a gallop through all 
its stages, and went immediately into the Upper House, where the speed of its 
passage was more rapid. Lord Granville had gone down to Osborne to obtain 
the Queen’s assent, and pending’ his return both Houses continued to sit. 
Rarely has a similar spectacle been seen than that exhibited by the Lord Chan- 
cellor in solitary state still constituting a House. The hours ran on, and the 
Royal assent did not arrive. The deep bell in the tall clock tower told the 
listeners that it was midnight. Still no Royal assent. There had been delays, 
partly at Osborne and partly on the railway, and thus it was nearly one 
o’clock on Sunday morning before the bill became law. Nevertheless the work 
had been swiftly done. Little more than twelve hours had sufficed to deprive 
the conspirators of that shelter under one of our most sacred statutes which they 
had abused. This was the “sensation” sitting of the 17th of February. 

The activity of the police in Ireland had that same day caused, perhaps, less 
sensation in Dublin than was experienced in London; for, although the autho- 
rities laid hands at once upon many scores of persons who were taken by surprise, 
Dublin, it is said, showed no symptoms of excitement. Probably the large force 
in the capital, and the manifest determination of the authorities, overawed the 
malcontents and the mob, ever ready for mischief. But the drama is not yet 
over. It has not and will not end with sweeping arrests and a large forced 
emigration to Liverpool and Glasgow. Already two constables—that is, two 
of the soldiers whom they call constables in Ireland—haye been slain by shots 
from revolvers. This isa very serious sign of the times. Stephens is still at 
large and still plainly active, and it is now manifest that the conspirators have 
managed to import arms in considerable quantities into Ireland, and to dis- 
tribute them throughout the country. Nor did the excitement of the metro- 
polis cease with the extraordinary sitting. It soon became known that the 
Government had determined to send four more infantry regiments and one 
cavalry regiment to Ireland, a battalion of the Coldstream Guards being among 
the former. Whether it be wise or not to send the Guards to Dublin, nothing 
could afford a better proof of the gravity of the danger in the eyes of the 
Government. 

What effect the development of the Fenian pest, which has rendered it neces- 
sary to have recourse to such a severe treatment of the disease, will have upon 
the plans of the Government im regard to remedial measures, it is hard to guess. 
At present, though explicitly recognising the obligation to produce remedial 
measures, the Government stands on the defensive. It will not parley with 
conspiracy. It will not make definite promises. Mr. Bright would be far more 
effective as a champion of good government if he sought more to convince and 
less to smite his antagonists. Hard-hitting has become a habit with him; but it 
is easy to see, as his blows ring on the pates of his opponents, that they deaden 
the reason and rouse the passions. The Opposition were only too delighted to 
laugh at Mr. Roebuck’s rude speeches, and to applaud Mr. Horsman’s retorts ; 
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and were equally well pleased when the Dillons and O’Donoghues got up one 
after another, and took care to identify Mr. Bright with themselves. What a 
pity it is that by some magic we cannot make a great statesman out of Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Mill! 

The attention of Parliament has been drawn to several measures intended 
to effect improvements or remove disabilities. Mr. Gladstone has brought 
in two bills, of a somewhat abstruse nature, intended to bring about a reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, by employing for that purpose the Savings Bank 
moneys in such a way as to save interest, and extinguish principal. Mr. 
Cardwell has brought in his bill to assimilate the constitution of Jamaica to 
that of Trinidad, and Sir John Pakington, as mouthpiece for the Opposition, 
has expressed his full approval of the course pursued by the Government in 
regard to Mr. Eyre; a sign that Mr. Disraeli’s intention to make Jamaica 
a cheval de bataille has not been endorsed by his party. It is very handsome 
of Sir John to take this line, and still more to lament that party spirit led him 
and others to reject a similar measure for the government of Jamaica seyen- 
and-twenty years ago. Nevertheless there are still plenty.of Tories who 
cordially sanction the violence of the governor and his assistants, and who will 
yet make it more plain to the people of this country that a love of despotism 
lingers in the background of Tory politics. But the wiser heads keep cool, 
and defer the debate on the whole question, which nevertheless must come. 
Two bills are before the House, having for their object the improvement of the 
dwellings accessible to the poor. The Government bill is an enabling measure. 
That of Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens contains compulsory clauses providing for the 
removal of blocks of houses wherever the death rate is chronically three per cent., 
directing their demolition by the local authority, and empowering that autho- 
rity to purchase the land, to build thereon, and to hold the property in trust 
for the inhabitants. Something must be done to supply the demand for healthy 
habitations, the present condition of the housing of the poor being a scandal to 
the metropolis. Another bill abolishes the test-oath, now disregarded and 
evaded so often by Ministers of the Crown, and imposed on mayors, lamp- 
lighters, and beadles. A similar measure has before passed the House of 
Commons. Sir George Grey has also brought in the Oaths Bill, that is, a bill 
to substitute for the present absurd oaths a simple oath of allegiance to be 
taken by all who now take oaths, without distinction of creed. This also has 
heretofore passed the Commons, to be rejected in the Lords. Mr. Clay has 
placed before the House his contribution to Reform legislation in the shape of 


what has been called a reading, writing, and ciphering franchise, that is, 


enfranchising all who can pass a simple test examination, and pay a small fee. 
Parliament has settled on the Princess Helena sums similar to those granted 
to the Princess Alice on her marriage—£6,000 per annum and a dowry of 
£30,000, and has accorded to Prince Alfred £15,000 a year. As he will one 
day become Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, the question will have to be decided 
now or at some future period whether this allowance shall be permanent, or 
whether it shall cease when he becomes an independent sovereign. These, 
however, are matters of course. They have long been foreseen, and were 
certain to occur. But the vote of a monument to Lord Palmerston is a thing 
that does not happen more than twice in a century. Mr. Gladstone, in his 
measured but cordial eulogium to the memory of the late statesman, rightly 
described the proceeding as the tribute of a nation to one who had secured its 
R 2 
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admiration and affections by his identity with it and his services. Mr. Disraeli, 
however, although he seems to have had a real liking for Lord Palmerston, was 
not able to say anything peculiarly felicitous on the occasion. 

Continental politics furnish in many respects matters of the greatest interest. 
We still have the remarkable spectacle of an Austrian Emperor deliberately, 
and at great cost of personal feelings, if not of personal predilections, 
sedulously endeavouring to conciliate his subjects and harmonise his old 
absolutist rule with what, to him, is the novelty of a constitutional govern- 
ment; and of a Prussian King, guided by Count Bismark, doing his utmost, 
not intentionally, of course, but still not less effectively, to quarrel with, 
injure, and irritate his people. The Austrian experiment in Hungary has 
made notable steps forward. Nothing could be more moderate and at the same 
time more firm than the address of the Diet at Pesth. The gist of the whole 
document is a resolute adherence to ancient constitutional right combined with 
unswerving loyalty to the Crown. While it recognises the changes that have 
come over the Continent, and admits that the laws of 1848 may be and ought 
to be modified, it firmly rejects the October Diploma and February Patent as 
injurious to Hungarian rights, and stands out manfully for a complete constitu- 
tional administration of Hungary in accordance with law. The Emperor cannot 
but be satisfied with the thorough loyalty of the address, and if he is not so 
well pleased with the assertions of right, he knows probably that concession 
and a frank abandonment of the fatal mistakes of 1849 and subsequent years 
alone can ensure that upon which he has set his heart—the restoration of 
harmony between himself and the bone and sinew of his empire. Above all 
things he now desires to be crowned King of Itungary. He sees it is the 
sine qua non, not only of imperial power, but of imperial vitality ; and if we 
may believe those who have access to the best information, he is ready to make 
every reasonable concession. There is, therefore, a chance that the year will 
sce constitutional Hungary once more politically alive, and perhaps side by 
side with it, another constitutional entity, if not more than one. Plainly if 
peace can be restored, and the empire reinvigorated, it will be almost equivalent 
to the creation of a new power in Europe. But even if the design of the 
Emperor be accomplished, it will have been purchased at great cost—perhaps 
concessions to France, which will entail future trouble. Nevertheless, the 
thing now being done is the revival of the liberties of a noble people, and the 
foundation of constitutional government in Central Europe. 

On the other hand, the bold Prussian Premier takes evident delight in show- 
ing the insignificance of Parliaments. He has brought a long series of indig- 
nities to a close by shutting up the Chamber of Deputies. Their crimes were a 
declaration that the acquisition of Lauenberg was illegal, and that the intended 
prosecution of two deputies for words spoken in debate was a flagrant violation 
of the constitution. If one would seek for precedents of the bearing of Count 
Bismark in the Chamber, one must go back to the days of the first Consul and 
first Emperor of France. It can only be the reasonably good Prussian admi- 
nistration—now, however, assailed in its tenderest part, the administration of 
justice—that makes the Prussian people calmly endure the slights put on their 
representatives, and the restrictions placed on themselves. An imitator of 
Napoleon IIT., Count Bismark has availed himself eagerly of those refinements 
of torture which characterise and constitute what is called the ‘‘ law” of the 
press in France; and he will no doubt imitate his model in the suppression of 
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public opinion. His strong point, however, is still his foreign policy. Now, 
more than ever, he is manceuyering to annex the Duchies. Every day discloses 
steps in that ambitious design, and it is not impossible but that he may try to 
buy Austria out of Holstein; and at all events to engineer her out in some way. 
Tlis new dodge is to get the Estates to elect King William Duke, and to.hold 
the Duchies by a tenure similar to that by which he holds Lauenberg, Nothing, 
apparently, can bring him up short but a deficiency of cash, and, unhappily 
that does not seem likely to happen. At the same time if the Prussian people 
can bear with this tyranny for the sake of aggrandising the monarchy, one need 
not pity them. They will be fortunate if the attempt of their ambitious ruler 
does not bring on them great misfortune. 

The principal point in French politics is still Mexico: the perils of withdrawal 
on the one hand are great, perhaps greater, than the perils of attempting to 
consolidate the ‘‘idea” on the other. The army, through Marshal Forey, has 
plainly told the Emperor he must not withdraw under pressure of a threat, or 
the semblance of a threat. At the same time the Emperor’s sagacity enables 
him to foresee how much he risks in persisting in the execution of his plan of 
planting a Hapsburg in Mexico to thwart the Anglo-Americans. The nego- 
tiation at Washington on these delicate points may be over at this moment, and 
as the news is so near at hand speculation would be unwise. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain. Although the Americans will continue to be neutral as they 
have been, they will not break off relations with Juarez. Nor will they admit 
that the mere departure of such French troops as do not chose to stay will be 
an evacuation of Mexico. The internal politics of France are by no means 
pleasing to the Emperor. Through Prefect Haussmann, he wanted to cut up 
the Luxembourg garden. The voice of Paris, in no hesitating tones, protested 
against it; and the Emperor, having gone through the form of inspecting the 
place, has yielded to the wish of the Parisians. But they accept it with an ill 
grace, and insist that the decision should have been left to the Legislature. 
This, however, will not much trouble the Emperor. He is far more annoyed 
by mad Marquis de Boissy’s bold demand for parliamentary government and his 
ill-omened reminiscences of what happens to despotisms. Prince Napoleon has 
been shut up this session—at least at present; and the Duke de Persigny is 
wasting his time in proving to Frenchmen that they ought to be content with 
the measure of liberty allowed to them. 

The position of Italy in relation to France is now made distinct. For the 
present, at least, the Emperor adheres to his determination of maintaining ‘‘ two 
distinct temporal sovereignties” in Italy. In other words, he interprets the 
Convention of September to mean absolute security to the Papal power. This 
is galling to the Italians. Yet even they find some comfort in the ambiguous 
voice of M. Drouyn de Lhuys. For that statesman has declared that if the 
Papacy will commit suicide, France cannot prevent it. But France, of course, 
reserves to herself the right of judging what amount of misgovernment the 
Roman people ought to regard as intolerable. The Spanish Government has 
been sharply rebuked by General La Marmora for presuming to meddle and 
make in the matter of the September Convention. On the whole, recent dis- 
closures haye thrown little fresh light on the future of the Papacy. The one 


constant fact is the existence of virtual French interference in Italian affairs. 
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Convictions that have once struck deep root die hard. They never change 
suddenly. The extremities are numbed long before the centre is reached, and 
the skeleton remains long after all the life-blood has departed. Dr. Whewell 
has given an interesting essay, in the Appendix to his ‘‘ Philosophy of Dis- 
covery,” exhibiting the gradual transformation of scientific hypotheses ; and it 
might be indefinitely extended. ‘‘ When a prevalent theory,” he says, “is 
found to be untenable, and consequently is succeeded by a different or even by 
an opposite one, the change is not made suddenly or completed at once, at least 
in the minds of the most tenacious adherents of the earlier doctrine ; but is 
effected by a transformation, or series of transformations, of the earlier hypo- 
thesis, by means of which it is gradually brought nearer to the second; and 
thus the defenders of the ancient doctrine are able to go on as if still asserting 
their first opinions, and to continue to press their points of advantage, if they 
have any, against the new theory. They borrow or imitate, and in some way 
accommodate to their original hypothesis the new explanation which the new 
theory gives of the observed facts, and thus they maintain a sort of verbal con- 
sistency.” A striking illustration of these remarks is seen in the defence set 
up by ingenious minds on the subject of Prayer. The course of thought has 
been visibly tending every year more and more in a direction wholly opposed 
to that of the thought which originated and sustained the conception of an 
appeal to the Creator to alter the connection of events, and to render that con- 
nection more agreeable to men’s needs and wishes. The disclosures of Science 
have been the revelations of unalterable law ; the teachings of Philosophy have 
disclosed the essential impiety of imagining the will of the Creator to be a 
fluctuating, vacillating will, changing with the changing moods of the human 
mind. As a matter of experience, Law is found to be invariable, and events 
are the inevitable products of converging conditions. It was not always so con- 
sidered. It was not so understood when the idea of Prayer was firmly believed 
in as an effective means of averting national or personal calamities, or of secur- 
ing some national or personal benefit. We see in the present day a conflict of the 
two conceptions, and a gradual transformation of the one into the other, such as 
Dr. Whewell describes as taking place in science. Both conceptions maintain 
their authority ; both are accepted; and in some minds both are accepted at once 
without any sense of their contradiction. The gradual influence of scientific teach- 
ing has made the proposal to arrest the Cattle Plague by a general fast and humi- 
liation seem ridiculous even to old women. Not indeed to all. There still linger 
devout believers in this extraordinary causation—minds seriously submissive to 
the conception that the Cattle Plague is no natural result of pre-existing con- 
ditions, but the sudden wrath of the Deity—a wrath exercised on the unoffending 
cattle rather than on the offending materialists, and likely to be appeased by the 


prostrations and supplications of those who shudder at the materialists. But 


there are no thinkers who think this. The thinkers, when from early prejudice 


or from apprehensive vision they cling to the old hypothesis of Prayer, dreading 
to part from it lest with it should depart a portion of their faith, contrive to 
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blend the results of science with the language of theology, and reconcile, or at 
least give equal acceptance to the two opposing conceptions. } 

Such a thinker is the Rev. James M‘Cann, of Huddersfield, whose two 
sermons on the ‘‘ Inter-relations of Prayer, Providence, and Science,” in reply 
to the article of Professor Tyndall which appeared in the REview of Decem- 
ber ist, are really worth attention, being admirable in spirit and in tone, 
and also ingenious in argument. That I think his conclusions wrong does not 
prevent my respecting them as the conclusions he has really thought out for 
himself. He seems to me to have transformed the old hypothesis into a very 
near approach to the modern. After contrasting forcibly enough the direct 
contradiction between the conclusions of science and the teaching of Scripture 
on the point of prayer, he adds :— 


* “So that it simply comes to this, we must either resign all such teachings, and such 
stories of our old Bible, as fallacious in theory and false in fact; or else we must hold 
that the doctrine of our opponents is as untrue in science as it isin theology. The 
question, therefore, now to be decided is this. Is the science of our antagonists true or 
false? If true, our theology must be false, as true science and true theology never can 
oppose each other. They are each a systematic arrangement of facts, all of which 
proceed from one harmonious mind, and consequently they themselves must also be in 
harmony. 

“Many persons may, however, be inclined to say, Why introduce this subject toa 
Christian congregation, seeing that we hold already the veracity of our biblical doctrine, 
and the folly and profanity of scientific scepticism ? While freely admitting the fact 
that such a statement may be true of the majority in this place, still I would ask those 
believers, if they know why they believe that God can answer their prayers for certain 
acts of special Providence? Can they give any reason for their trust other than this, 
that they are taught so by the inspired Word of God? If they cannot do so, their faith 
is unsupported by any external aids, and remains unshaken only so long as their 
belief in the inspiration of the entire Bible remains unshaken. They are also unable 
to allay the doubts of those who may not have the same implicit trust in that infallible 
Word which they are privileged to possess. But if objections from the domain of 
science can be overthrown by answers from the same region, belief is strengthened, 
hope confirmed, and the foe of prayer is converted into one of its most potent friends. 
Surely it is well, therefore, even for such undoubting ones, to have this matter somewhat 
explained.” 


His first argument is beside the question, an ignorati elenchi which Professor 
Tyndall would at once set aside. The power of the Creator to alter the course 
of events has been denied by no one ; and Professor Tyndall certainly has not 
been so ‘ illogical and unscientific as to deny to God a power possessed by man 
in a very large degree.” Let us pass to the second argument. 


‘Here, however, the thought may arise, suppose all this freely acknowledged, that 
God is fully able to grant all these things that we have prayed for, nevertheless are 
we not asking him to alter his line of action, to change his mind; or as the Review 
expresses it, praying for ‘changes in the economy of nature?’ If this were so, then 
it must be conceded that prayer is a fallacy, because ‘the economy of nature’ signify- 
ing the complete system of God’s government of the natural world, is the expression in 
act of his mind on the subject, as the material world is the embodiment in matter of con- 
ceptions that had existence in his thoughts before matter was created. Having deter- 
mined a universe, its author must necessarily determine the manner of its existence * 
to that manner we allude when we speak of laws and properties, causes and effects; 
which are consequently nothing else than the modes in which He decided matter and 
its forces should act and be reacted on. He has also wisely decreed that these laws 
shall be constant in the uniformity of their operation, so that man may always depend 
upon like causes producing like effects. Consequently, frequent changes in this 
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economy would destroy man’s confidence in the results of his own acts, as he never 
could be certain what results would follow a certain line of conduct, and so, perhaps, 
fearing disastrous consequences, he would try to avoid them by remaining inoperative 
altogether, which would finally cut short his very existence on the earth. But such 
changes would not only be ruinous to man, they are we conceive impossible on the 
part of God, as they would show a change of his mind; indeed a very common concep- 
tion of the effect of prayer, entertained by many, seems to point in this direction. That 
conception is this, that the Creator has determined for certain wise reasons to sweep 
a town, we will say, with some severe plague; it accordingly rages for a time, but, 
when he hears the prayers’ of his people, a new thought occurs to him, that he will 
stay it from further ravages. All such feelings must be false, inasmuch as any change 
of mind is the result of one of two causes, either more mature thought, or more recent 
information, neither of which can be asserted of the Omniscient. Once he has decreed 
any occurrence, it must happen, as he has decreed it; though all the prayers of all 
mankind pleaded for its avoidance or’ alteration, an answer to every such prayer 
will, in mercy, be refused, because it is offered up in ignorance of the wise and benefi- 
cent purpose of the decree ; a decree which must necessarily be both wise and bene- 
ficent, coming as it docs from an all-wise and loving God. 

“In order, however, that our invocations may be responded to, no change of the 
Creator’s mind, or of nature’s method, is in the slightest degree required. Before ever 
the universe flashed into being, obedient to the creative thought, that uncreated mind 
foresaw the fact that his creatures, which were to exist ages after, would crave from 
him many a blessing, implore rescue from many a danger, deliverance from many an 
evil. Foresaw the fact, do I say; rather decided to give them an instinct} as a part of 
their very being, an instinct which they could not forget, from which they could not 
shake themselves free, but that would, in all times and in all plages, almost force prayer 
from the hearts of men, whether they believed in its efficacy, or whether they explained 
it away into a mere emotion. Men may combat, and men may curb the impulse, but 
all must confess that it often, unbidden, rises buoyantly through a sea of thought, and 
floats upon the surface of the mind.” 


In this, as it seems to me, all is conceded in conceding the immutability of 
Law. It claims for Prayer no efficacy beyond the subjective efficacy on the 
prayerful, which had not been denied. It says that Omniscience foresaw the 
plague,—the prayer,—and the termination of the plague (when it had ‘“‘run its 
course’’); and this order of events being pre-arranged, no change of mind is 
involved in the sudden cessation of the plague. But the pre-arrangement takes 
away all the supposed efficacy of prayer. Tor if it was foreseen that some men 
would pray, it was also foreseen that other men would pronounce prayer to be 
blasphemous and ineffectual. If it was pre-arranged that the plague should 
cease at the instigation of prayer, it must also have been pre-arranged that the 
plague should cease in spite of all the rational part of the nation declining to 
pray for such a cessation. The man of science is therefore justified in saying 
that prayers will not alter the pre-arranged order of events. The pickpocket 
who excused himself on the ground that he was pre-destined to that act, felt 
the futility of his argument when the magistrate replied, ‘And I was pre- 
destined to commit you to prison for it.” It is perilous dogmatising about 
omniscience ; enough if we can grope our way to science. 


Lord Macaulay isa classic. We have not many English writers whom we can 
compare with him either in excellence of style or in available material. That he 
does not rank with the great minds which profoundly affect succeeding genera- 
tions, that he has none of the qualities which deeply move and sting the soul to 
action, may be admitted by his warmest admirers; but even his inveterate oppo- 
nents must recognise the very remarkable qualities of a second-rate order which 
were so united in him as to make him supreme among the second-rates. We have 
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not many good writers, and among the few Lord Macaulay will always hold a 
place. I may shortly ask the readers of this REVIEW to consider his claims in 
an impartial estimate ; at present it is enough to announce the publication of a 
handsome edition of the Complete Works in eight volumes thick octayo (Long- 
man and Co.), a most desirable acquisition to every English library. The five 
volumes of History are contained in the first four volumes of this edition. The 
Essays follow, and they include those which originally were excluded by him 
from republication. 

Here rises once more the often mooted question, whether it is justifiable in 
editors or executors to republish what the author has himself condemned? If 
Lord Macaulay declined to recognise as his matured opinions the opinions in 
his essays on Dryden, Frederick, History, &c., and for this, or any other cause, 
refused them admission into his republished works, some deference is due to his 
feeling on the matter; and although the reader might regret the omission of 
these essays—partly for their own sake, partly for the light they throw on the 
writer’s mind—it is doubtful whether the reader’s wish should have its way in 
such a case. At any rate the editor should have scrupulously marked out by 
some note of explanation which were, and which were not, the acknowledged 
productions of the author. By such an indication the reader’s pleasure and 
curiosity would be attended to, and Lord Macaulay’s reputation would be 
shielded. 

After the Essays come the Biographies contributed to the Encyclopzedia 
sritannica. These are succeeded by the masterly Introductory Report upon 
the Indian Criminal Code, and the notes on that code. Then follow the 
prose contributions to ‘‘ Knight’s Quarterly Magazine ’’—vyery remarkable among 
juvenile productions. The last volume contains his Speeches (the great one on 
Reform will probably be largely read in the ensuing weeks), his Lays of Ancient 
Rome, and all the minor poems he is known to have composed; even an 
attempt at Greek verse, by way of reconstructing the original from which 
Plautus might have borrowed a passage. 

This complete edition will not only find itsway on to the shelves of every well- 
mounted library, but will certainly induce hundreds of readers to renew their 
pleasure in the works by a consecutive perusal. It is one of the serious eyils of 
our Literature that the incessant solicitation of the attention by new works, 
mostly worthless, calls us away from prolonged intercourse with the works 
we know to be valuable. Books of eminent interest lie dusty on our shelves 
because the place on our table is occupied by a succession of novelties. 
As I glance from my table to my bookcase, I think with a sigh of Royer 
Collard’s excuse to Victor Hugo for not haying read his works: ‘‘ A mon age on 
ne lit plus; on relit.” 


In one of those sudden epigrams which are as sparks of burning thought, 
condensing into a focus rays from a remote principle, and give singular value to 
Mr. Mill’s otherwise cold and quiet style, he warns us against the demagogues 
who inspire the people with desires in advance of their capacity. The whole 
French Revolution is a long and terrible commentary on that text; and the work 
of Edgar Quinet, ‘‘ La Révolution” (2 vols. 8vo., Williams and Norgate), which 
is creating so much stir in France just now, brings the truth prominently 
forward. M. Quinet’s book is not a history of the revolution, but the philo- 
sophy of that history; it gives successive pictures of the chief events, with 
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comments on their moral and political significance. Written with elaborate 
and often elevated eloquence, sometimes erring on the declamatory side, and 
like most modern French works, somewhat fatiguing in its use of abstractions, 
it is a very notable book, suggestive, penetrating, high in tone, honest in feel- 
ing, and mournfully impartial. M. Quinet sees and he deplores the failure of 
that great effort, and endeavours to trace the causes of the failure. That his 
views will be questioned, and are sometimes very questionable, is no more than 
must be said of every writer on so vast and complicated a subject. But I think 
he makes out a strong case in illustration of Mr. Mill’s warning, namely, 
that France had the desire for Liberty without the capacity for Liberty, and 
from this issued failure. He does not view it in this light, but his work may 
be read in this ight. He shows plainly enough that France was unanimous in 
its recognition of the necessity of equality and social reforms; but that for 
political and religious Liberty it was not prepared. ‘‘ Tout était facile dans 
Vordre civil, tout a paru impossible dans l’ordre politique.’ The passion for 
Liberty had been excited; but the means by which Liberty could be realised 
were means from which the leaders shrank in terror, and the noblesse and 
clergy in horror. One spirit seems to animate the “‘cahiers” of the Tiers Etat in 
’89—a spirit of resolute separation from the middle ages. ‘‘ Tous reconnaissent 
que le passé n’a rien a enseigner ni a léguer au présent.’”’ The one pervading 
principle of all the suggestions of these ‘“‘ cahiers”’ is, that Law should be Law, 
and not the plaything or the instrument of any individual or any class. They 
demand the cessation of arbitrary power under all forms. And yet the Revo- 
lution, even in its most passionate representatives, never dared to make the 
slightest fundamental change in Catholicism, which was the incarnation of the 
medieval spirit. Robespierre, St. Just, Collot D’Herbois, no less than Mira- 
beau and Danton, shrank from the very idea of interfering with Religion. The 
deism and yague talk of toleration in which those who prided themselves on 
being free from ‘‘ superstition” indulged, could have no hold on the people 
whose superstitions were respected, and whose priests finally recovered all their 
power. The danger from this source was early indicated. In the very cahiers 
wherein the nation expressed its wishes and its wants, the cahier of the clergy 
demanded the oppression of all the non-Catholic. ‘‘Le clergé se plaint de 
Vadoucissement apporté aux persécutions contre les réformés; il accuse l’édit 
de ’87 de leur avoir accordé les droits civils et surtout le marriage. I 
veut les maintenir au ban du genre humain; c’est la yoix du moyen age qui 
couvre la voix du monde moderne.” 

The Church was consistent ; but what prospect had Liberty when the Church 
could formally demand, on an occasion so solemn, that there should be only 
one religion received in France, that all books whatever should be submitted 
to its censorship, and that an ecclesiastical committee should be empowered 
legally to denounce all works opposed to the teaching of the Church, and that 
the civil authorities should act on such denunciation? Nor was this a brutwm 
fulmen. The Constituante and the Convention, while often outraging the 
Church by acts and language, while permitting Goddesses of Reason and 
Feasts of the Supreme, were, nevertheless, aghast at the idea of touching the 
foundation of Catholicism, and not only permitted the spiritual power of the 
Middle Ages to thwart and oppose the Revolution, but absolutely insisted on 
the necessity of maintaining this enemy to its spirit. To disturb the faith of 
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the people was stigmatised as a crime, even by those who regarded that faith as 
a superstition. Rousseau had said that it was an unpardonable presumption in 
a man to profess any religion except that of the country in which he was born ; 
and the Jacobins were faithful disciples of Rousseau. His Sayoyard Vicar prided 
himself on performing scrupulously all the rites of a religion in which he did 
not believe. And Robespierre declared that it was of no consequence whether 
the religious opinions of the people were prejudices or not, they were to be 
respected and treated as if they were truths. ‘‘We have to exterminate 
tyrants,” he exclaimed; ‘‘is thisa moment when we can dare to touch the 
Church ? is this a moment when we must foment new quarrels and introduce 
discord?” The idea of detaching the Church from the State was scouted. 
Although the empty professions of toleration forced the Jacobins to decree that 
all religions were free, when Cambon proposed that this decree should be some- 
thing more than words, and that each religious body should pay its own priests, 
the Jacobins were indignant, and applauded Bazire’s remark, ‘‘ Learn that in a 
superstitious nation a law against superstition is a crime.” Robespierre re- 
peatedly declared that attacks upon Catholicism were attacks on the morality 
of the people; and as he wanted to found the Republic on that morality, he 
called in the aid of this most powerful and irreconcilable enemy of the Republic. 
“Si les chefs,” says M. Quinet, ‘‘les orateurs, les élus du peuple confirment 
par leur respect ce qu‘ils tiennent pour autant d’erreurs méprisables que 
sensuit-il? Ilse forme deux nations ; le peuple du préjugé, de la superstition, 
du mensonge, et le peuple de la raison, de la sagesse, de la vérité ; et entre eux 
la barriére est infranchissable. Nulle espérance que le second éclaire le pre- 
mier, puisqu’il n’est permis d’éter le bandeaua personne. Les clairvoyants 
doivent respecter les ayeugles dans leur aveuglement c’est a dire l’éterniser.” 

M. Quinet shows how the leaders of the Revolution dreaded anything like 
an organic change in that which made the strength of the ancient system, 
and how this timidity was fatal. But he nowhere indicates that such a contra- 
diction was inevitable. There could be no effective change in the religion of 
France, simply because the Revolutionists had no creed to substitute for 
Catholicism. Their shallow deism was wholly without power. Their toleration 
was rather a sentiment than a conviction, and not a strong sentiment. They 
had nothing by which to act upon the convictions of men. A change could, 
therefore, only introduce discord, not higher concord; and this their instinct 
taught them. The philosophy of the eighteenth century was simply negative 
and dissolving. A philosophy which should replace that of the Middle Ages, 
which should be constructive and reuniting—or a Religion which should em- 
brace the affections and convictions, thereby capable of replacing the Religion 
of the Middle Ages,—these things had not yet been conceived, much less made 
available for the people. The consequence was that Catholicism quickly 
recovered its hold on the nation ; and with Catholicism came back the political 
institutions which it would tolerate. The Revolution was a failure. All that 
remains from it, except the great leavening of European thought, is that modi- 
fication of the social system which was so peacefully effected on the night of 
the 4th of August. How different from the Reformation! How different from 
our own Revolution ! 

EDITOR. 
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THE STORY OF THE BHOTAN War. By Dr. RENNIE, 20th Hussars. 
John Murray. 1866. 


WueEN the news reached England that we were at war with Bhotan, there were 
probably few persons in this country who knew where Bhotan is situated, beyond 
haying a vague idea that it is somewhere in India ; and certainly fewer still were 
in any degree aware of the causes which had involved the Indian Government 
in an expensive and inglorious warfare with so insignificant a State. Those who 
read Dr. Rennie’s book, however, will remain no longer in this state of ignorance; 
they will there find a clear and succinct narrative of the whole affair from our first 
intercourse with Bhotan down to the present date, as well as a very interesting 
description of that country, its inhabitants, products, and scenery. Being 
attached to the 80th Regiment, which did not advance beyond Darjeeling, he 
was not actively engaged in the military operations, but was favourably situated 
for obtaining all kinds of information. He subsequently travelled through a 
part of Bhotan and the Dooars, and describes all he saw there as an accurate 
and intelligent observer. 

Along the entire northern frontier of our Indian empire, between the great 
plain of Hindostan and the eternal snows of the Himalayas, lies a broad strip of 
jungly and mountainous country, occupied by a series of native States, either 
independent or under the protection of the British Government. On the eastern 
extremity of this territory, and separated from Nepaul by the small protected 
State of Sikim, lies Bhotan, a country on which recent events have conferred a 
political importance altogether disproportionate to its natural power and re- 
sources. Although possessing many features in common with other mountain 
States, as regards population, products, and scenery, Bhotan possesses also a 
distinctive character of its own, and forms the chief connecting link between 
the two great races dwelling on either side of the Himalayan snowy range. 
This mighty barrier, while it prevents, and always must prevent, anything like 
free intercourse between India and the Chinese empire, has been crossed at 
various periods by the hardy Mongolians from the north, who haye conquered 
and colonised the lower mountain ranges, and even rendered tributary a portion 
of the adjoining plains. There appears to be little doubt that the names 
‘‘ Bhoteah ” and ‘“‘ Thibetian” are in reality synonymous, and are used to denote 
the same people, the former being the more correct term. Dr. Rennie therefore 
uses the name ‘“‘ Bhotanese” to distinguish the inhabitants of Bhotan proper. 
It seems probable that Bhotan was once ruled by Thibetian governors, as 
traditions exist to that effect, and traces of Chinese supremacy are still per- 
ceptible ; while the Dalai Lama of Lassa is regarded in the light of a spiritual 
chief. At present, however, the nominal government bears a strong resemblance 
to that of Japan, the Mikado and Tycoon being represented respectively by the 
Dhurma and Deb Rajas, these being the Hindoostanee titles of two native 
Bhotanese princes, who are supposed to possess the supreme authority, spiritual 
and temporal. Such is indeed far from being the case; the Deb Raja is a mere 
puppet in the hands of one or other of the two great Penlows of Tongso and 
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Paro, while the Dhurma Raja is generally a mere child, supposed to be an 
incarnation of Buddha, but possessing no real authority whatever. There is 
thus no central power in Bhotan ; and the Penlows, or governors of the eastern 
and western provinces, are in fact independent and rival rulers. They appoint 
their own Jungpens, or governors of forts; and having their head-quarters 
respectively at Tongso and Paro, they divide the country between them, and 
maintain a constant struggle for supremacy. They are, as a rule, succeeded or 
superseded by their Timpens, or chief secretaries, usually soldiers of fortune, 
who do not scruple, when opportunity offers, to get rid of their masters by force 
or fraud. Such being the government, or rather absence of government, in the 
country which lies on the north-east frontier of Bengal, it can scarcely be matter 
of surprise that with such a neighbour constant difficulties and disputes have 
arisen, while all attempts on our part at obtaining redress from the so-called 
authorities have invariably proved ineffectual. 

Considering the vast experience which our Indian statesmen have already 
had in dealing with Asiatics, civilised and barbarous alike, it is, perhaps, some- 
what extraordinary that the idea should ever have been entertained of arrang- 
ing matters with the Bhotanese, by means of a pacific embassy. The Asiatic 
mind, even in great and civilised empires, such as China and Japan, seems 
incapable of appreciating our modern European notions of free trade, although 
we have laboured hard to disseminate them with bayonets and cannon, by 
means of which same arguments we have only partially succeeded in converting 
to habits of peaceful industry such robber’tribes as the Pindarees and Euzufzai. 
In Asia, however, we have indeed gained much by force, nothing by persua- 
sion; and if our negotiations have ever proved successful, it has been when 
our ambassadors have had a victorious army in their train. Asiatics, more- 
over, have at no period entertained that respect for the person of a herald 
which we have inherited from medieval chivalry, and when unrestrained by 
fear, they have always rejoiced to show their contempt and hatred of Europeans, 
by heaping insult and outrage upon such unfortunate envoys as have been 
given defenceless into their hands. Of this we have had ample experience in 
China, Burmah, and Japan; could we look for greater consideration at the 
hands of the barbarians of Bhotan ? 

It was, however, resolved by the Calcutta Government to try the effect of 
sending a special envoy to Poonakha, the capital of Bhotan, and in order to 
understand the mission with which he was charged, it is necessary to refer 
briefly to the past history of the country, in its relations with the East India 
Company’s Government. In 1772 occurred the first collision between the 
sritish and Bhotanese, in consequence of the latter having invaded the pro- 
tected state of Cooch Behar. A few companies of Sepoys proved then sufficient 
to drive the Bhotanese back into their mountains, and even to follow them 
thither with success. Peace was restored through the mediation of the Regent 
Lana of Thibet, and very favourable terms were granted to the Bhotanese, who 
even obtained the cession of a portion of British territory, Ambaree Fallah- 
cottah, and Julpesh.' From this period down to our annexation of Assam, in 
1828, no difficulties arose in our relations with the Bhotanese, but the acquisition 
of this new territory entailed upon the East India Company a somewhat 
troublesome inheritance. Every effort was made to maintain, as far as possible, 
the relations subsisting between the Bhotanese and the former rulers of Assam, 
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but these were of so complicated a nature, that misunderstandings could 
scarcely fail to arise, such as have, in fact, led to the recent war. 

Along the base of the Bhotanese mountains lies a strip of land about 220 miles 
in length, and 30 miles in extreme breadth; it consists partly of pestilential 
jungle, called the Terai, and swarming with wild beasts, but on the side next 
the plains it is rich and cultivated. It is divided into eighteen districts, called 
Dooars, eleven of these being in Bengal and seven in Assam; the name is from 
the Hindoostanee Dwar, a “ gate,” and was applied originally to the mountain 
passes leading into Bhotan, although it embraces now the plain country also. 
The Bengal Dooars belonged absolutely to the Bhotanese, but those of Assam 
were held by them in consideration of an annual tribute, to be paid in kind to 
the rulers of Assam. Difficulties first arose as to the actual value of the tribute 
so paid, and as predatory incursions were frequently made within British terri- 
tory, our Government resolved, for its own protection, to annex the Assam 
Dooars, paying 10,000 rupees annual compensation to Bhotan. Shortly after- 
wards Ambaree Fallacottah was taken by the East India Company, on some- 
what similar terms, at the request of the Bhotanese. 

Frequent outrages having taken place on the frontier of the Bengal Dooars, 
and no satisfaction having been obtained, the rental of Ambaree Fallacottah 
was, in 1860, withheld as a punishment, until certain kidnapped British 
subjects should be restored; and acting under the belief that the central 
authorities of Bhotan were not cognizant of the misconduct of the frontier 
Jungpens, the Governor-General finally despatched the Hon. Ashley Eden, 
Bengal Civil Service, with special instructions to Poonakha. These instructions 
related chiefly to the surrender of captives, and to the claims of the protected 
States, Sikim and Cooch Behar. The mission left Darjeeling in the first week 
of 1864, reaching Poonakha on the 15th of March, after encountering the 
greatest hardships and difficulties, partly due to the nature of the country, 
partly to the persistent opposition of the Bhotanese officials, who threw every 
possible obstacle in the way. Dr. Rennie, while condemning the policy of 
undertaking such a mission at all, approves the moral courage displayed by 
Mr. Eden in finally extricating himself and his companions from their trying 
position. The Bhotanese Council, urged on by the Tongso Penlow, assumed a 
most insolent and threatening demeanour from the very outset; ignorant of 
British power, and secure in their mountain fastnesses, moderation and patience 
were regarded by them as symptoms of weakness and fear. The insolence of 
their demands increased with every concession ; and the mission terminated in 
complete failure, if not disgrace. It may be doubted whether greater firmness 
in resisting and resenting such treatment might not have produced a good effect, 
as it appears from Dr. Rennie’s narrative that the Bhotanese almost invariably 
gave way when a decided tone was assumed. Great consideration is, however, 
due to men placed in so difficult, if not dangerous, a situation, where no real 
good could possibly be effected. Their most important duty to their Govern- 
ment, on whom their detention would have entailed serious embarrassment, 
was to extricate themselves as they best could from so false a pésition. Such 
was in fact the view taken at the time by his Excellency the Viceroy in 
Council. 

The military expedition, which was despatched to chastise the Bhotanese, 
appears to have been planned with judgment, and was at the outset thoroughly 
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successful. The annexation of the Bengal Dooars, and a sufficient portion of 
the hill territory to command the passes, was at once resolved upon. This was 
carried out by a force acting in four columns against the principal hill forts, 
Dhalimkote, Chamoorchee, Bishensing Balla, Buxa, and Dewangiri. The 
whole of these were captured and occupied by native troops and a few 
European artillerymen. The resistance was but feeble, being conducted with 
arrows and stones, and a few jingals; nevertheless, at Dhalimkote our troops 
sustained some loss, chiefly from the accidental explosion of a barrel of gun- 
powder. The war now seemed to be ended ; the bulk of the troops were with- 
drawn, small garrisons being left in the occupied forts. The Bhotanese appear 
to have been taken by surprise, as indeed they themselves complained at the 
time, but they were not long in showing themselves to be in earnest. <A letter 
was sent by the Tongso Penlow to Colonel Campbell commanding at Dewangiri, 
warning him, in a somewhat chivalrous manner, that he was about to attack 
the place, but being in Thibetian no one in the camp could understand it. 

On the 30th of January, 1865, the attack took place; it was a complete sur- 
prise, and was repulsed with difficulty. The Bhotanese threw up a stockade 
commanding the camp, and cut off the garrison’s supply of water. A retreat 
became necessary, but in the dark this soon became a flight, the troops were 
seized with panic, abandoned baggage, wounded, and guns, and only with 
difficulty reached the camp at the foot of the hills, the Bhotanese being too 
busy plundering to pursue. Simultaneous attacks, attended with more or less 
success, were also made by the Bhotanese on the other positions occupied by 
our troops in the hills. When the news of these disasters reached Calcutta, 
steps were taken to forward large reinforcements at once to Bhotan, and along 
with these went Dr. Rennie, in medical charge of the 80th Foot. The expedi- 
tion, under Brigadiers Tytler and Tombs, accomplished its work with rapidity 
and success; all the posts which had been abandoned were recaptured from the 
Bhotanese, and the British force was distributed along the frontier in quarters 
for the rainy season. A treaty has since been signed by Colonel Bruce with 
Bhotan, whereby all subsisting difficulties profess to be settled, but the Tongso 
Penlow has not yet fulfilled the conditions satisfactorily. It is therefore unfor- 
tunately too probable that another little war may be in store for us among the 
mountains of our north-eastern frontier. DAvID WEDDERBURN. 


Ture OpyssEY oF Homer. Tidited, with "Marginal References, Notes, and 
Appendices, by Henry HAyMAN, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, Head Master of the Cheltenham Grammar School. Vol. i., 
Books I—VI. 8vo. David Nutt & Co., 1866. 


Tuts volume deserves to be well received asa contribution to classical literature. 
The student will find in it a good text, and judicious explanatory notes, with as 
much attention paid to various readings as is at all requisite in the present day, 
when the diction of Homer may be considered as pretty well settled; and, 
indeed, through the care of the Alexandrine critics, the great poet has come 
down to us with but few passages of doubtful meaning or apparent faultiness of 
phrase. In arranging his text, the editor has not formed it on any collation 
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of manuscripts, but has confined himself to comparing eight or nine of the best 
editions, among which are Bekker’s, Dindorf’s, Wolf’s, and the Oxford edition 
of 1800. Had he enjoyed the leisure to collate manuscripts, he says, it is not 
likely that the present edition would have been perceptibly improved by the 
labour, his object being to give a text which, ‘‘resting on the results of the 
most advanced collations, would as far as possible eliminate the imperfections 
and defects of any one manuscript.” Thus the reader has the results of a colla- 
tion of the best collations; a selection from the best material that the best 
editors of Homer have furnished. There will be found in it, however, few im- 
portant variations from the editions of Léwe and Dindorf. So cautious has the 
editor been of introducing anything of his own that he ventures on conjecture 
only in two passages, ili. 33, and iv. 665, both of which, we think, he improves, 
reading in the first, cpia @rrwy radX\a 6 Exewpov for GdXAa 6 Exetpov, and in the 
second i« d& roswv0’ for ix récowy 5’. The edition is rendered as much as pos- 
sible self-interpreting, by copious references to parallel and illustrative passages 
in the margin. All digammated readings are noted, and all éaé sipnyiva. 

The Prolegomena contain various remarks on the Iliad and Odyssey, in which 
the theory of Wolf is treated with very little favour. A catalogue is given of 
Homer’s editors and commentators, with remarks on their doings, from Zeno- 
dotus down to Eustathius, and justice is done in it to Aristarchus, who was no 
slashing Bentley, but an editor of such care and scrupulousness that he was 
always unwilling to change what could possibly be left standing, and put forth 
a second edition to correct what he feared had been too venturesome in his first. 
Mr. Hayman, desiring to give a list of the manuscripts of Homer in the 
principal libraries in England and on the Continent, addressed letters of inquiry 
on the subject to the librarians of between twenty and thirty, and received 
courteous replies from fifteen; but the rest, including, as might be expected, 
those of the Vatican and Escurial, were churlishly or supinely silent. All the 
information which he has obtained, however, and which he thinks ‘not far 
from complete,” respecting manuscripts of the Odyssey, he lays before his 
readers, with the engraved specimens, also, of the Harleian manuscript 
No. 5,674 in the British Museum, and of the Scholia Minora, of the eleventh 
century, in the Bodleian. As to how far ,the various codices enumerated have 
been collated, and in wnat editions the results of such collations have been 
recorded, he observes that he has been unable to obtain full information, and 
recommends this branch of inquiry to any scholars that may be travelling on 
the Continent. Several Appendices are given on forms of words and other 
subjects, the treatment of which raquired more space than could well be allotted 
them in the notes. The work will be completed in three volumes. 


J.S. WATSON. 











